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EDITORIAL 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY 
HE first attempts of the Freudians at a psychoanalytical 
T interpretation of historical characters left psychologists for 
the most part unimpressed. The motives were too simple, 
. arbitrarily confined to libidinous expressions, and the search 
or evidences of thwarted love or hate seemed too obviously far 
fetched. The way pointed by Freud seemed, moreover, to run 
eounter to the prevailing trend of sociologists and behaviorists 
who were generally seeking to describe personality as a product 
of cultural influences rather than as an outgrowth of hidden and 
private motives. 
There would have been, however, a quite general agreement 
that Freud was on the right track in suggesting that the most 
fruitful study of personalities whether in their literary, artistic 


or political capacities, would aim at a systematic understanding 
of their emotional natures, a ‘‘logic of emotion’’ rather than a 
mere sequence of events. A large following of writers of biog- 


raphy and erowd psychology, popular and otherwise, has given 
impetus to this suggestion, and has studiously gone in for an anti- 
intellectualist account of personal careers, looking always for the 
wish as father to the thought, and having regard for the thought 
as the rationalization of its parent wish. 

A notable step in this new direction is taken by Professor 
Harold D. Lasswell, whose ‘‘Psychopathology and Polities’’ is 
reviewed at length by Professor Kimball Young in the last article 
of the current number of the Journal. The book itself is of im- 
portance as a modified and scholarly Freudian interpretation of 
the behavior of politicians, whom the author classifies as agitators, 
administrators, and theorists. The review article by Dr. Young 
raises anew the question as to how far the biological reality 
stressed by the Freudians weighs in comparison with the social 
reality of institutions and other culture effects. Is the political 
leader more largely motivated by urges or fashioned by his social 
and political framework? The issue is sharply joined in this book 


and its review. 
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WHAT IS A TRAIT OF PERSONALITY?! 


By GORDON W. ALLPORT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


T THE heart of all investigation of personality lies the 
A puzzling problem of the nature of the unit or element which 
is the carrier of the distinctive behavior of aman. Reflexes 
and habits are too specific in reference, and connote constancy 
rather than consistency in behavior; attitudes are ill-defined, and 
as employed by various writers refer to determining tendencies 
that range in inclusiveness from the Aufgabe to the Weltansc/ 
ung; dispositions and tendencies are even less definitive. But 
traits, although appropriated by all manner of writers for all 
manner of purposes, may still be salvaged, I think, and limited 
in their reference to a certain definite conception of a generalized 
response-unit in which resides the distinctive quality of behavior 
that reflects personality. Foes as well as friends of the doctrine 
of traits will gain from a more consistent use of the term. 
The doctrine itself has never been explicitly stated. It is my 
purpose with the aid of eight criteria to define trait, and to state 
the logic and some of the evidence for the admission of this con- 
cept to good standing in psychology. 


1. A trait has more than nominal existence. 

A trait may be said to have the same kind of existence that a 
habit of a complex order has. Habits of a complex, or higher, 
order have long been accepted as household facts in psychology. 
There is no reason to believe that the mechanism which produces 
such habits (integration, Gestaltung, or whatever it may be) 
stops short of producing the more generalized habits which are 
here called traits of personality. 


2. A trait is more generalized than a habit. 

Within a personality there are, of course, many independent 
habits; but there is also so much integration, organization, and 
coherence among habits that we have no choice but to recognize 
great systems of interdependent habits. If the habit of brushing 
one’s teeth can be shown, statistically or genetically, to be unre- 





1 Read at the Ninth International Congress of Psychology, New Haven, 1929. 
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ed to the habit of dominating a tradesman, there can be no 
-tion of a common trait involving both these habits; but if 
habit of dominating a tradesman can be shown, statistically 
venetieally, to be related to the habit of bluffing one’s way past 
rds, there is the presumption that a common trait of per- 
nality exists which includes these two habits. Traits may con- 
sably embrace anywhere from two habits to a legion of habits. 
this way, there may be said to be major, widely extensified 
hich aits, and minor, less generalized traits in a given personality. 





\ trait is dynamic, or at least determinative. 
It is not the stimulus that is the crucial determinant in be- 
— or that expresses personality; it is the trait itself that is 
sive. Once formed a trait seems to have the capacity of 
ing responses to stimuli into characteristic channels. This 
asis upon the dynamic nature of traits, ascribing to them 
icity for guiding the specific response, is variously recog- 
many writers. The principle is nothing more than that 
sta has been subscribed to in various connections by Wood- 
sl | 1, Prinee, Sherrington, Coghill, Kurt Lewin, Troland, Lloyd 
ran, Thurstone, Bentley, Stern, and others. From this gen- 
point of view traits might be called ‘‘derived drives’’ or 
ived motives’’. Whatever they are called they may be re- 
ded as playing a motivating role in each act, thus endowing 
eparate adjustments of the individual to specific stimuli with 
adverbial quality that is the very essence of personality. 
Some psychologists may balk at the doctrine of the absorption 
at a of driving power into the integrated mechanism of traits. If so, 
her, t is equally possible, without violence to the other criteria of 
ey. this paper, to accept the view that a trait is a generalized neural 
Ices set which is activated ecphorically or redintegratively. But it 
be) seems to me that this second doctrine is only slightly less dynamic 





are than the first. The difference is simply one between trait con- 
sidered as a drive aroused through the operation of a specific 
stimulus, and trait conceived as powerfully directive when an 
— effective stimulus arouses the organism to action. Li 


and !. The existence of a trait may be established empirically or sta- 
ize tistically. 

Ing In order to know that a person has a habit it is necessary to 
have evidence of repeated reactions of a constant type. Similarly 
in order to know that an individual has a trait it is necessary 
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to have evidence of repeated reactions which, though not neces- 
sarily constant in type, seem none the less to be consistently a 
function of the same underlying determinant. If this evidence js 
gathered casually by mere observation of the subject or through 
the reading of a case-history or biography, it may be called em- 
pirical evidence. 

More exactly, of course, the existence of a trait may be estab- 
lished with the aid of statistical techniques that determine the 
degree of coherence among the separate responses. Although 
this employment of statistical aid is highly desirable, it is not 
necessary to wait for such evidence before speaking of traits, any 
more than it would be necessary to refrain from speaking of the 
habit of biting fingernails until the exact frequency of the oceur- 
rence is known. Statistical methods are at present better suited 
to intellective than to conative functions, and it is with the latter 
that we are chiefly concerned in our studies of personality. 


5. Traits are only relatively independent of each other. 

The investigator desires, of course, to discover what the funda 
mental traits of personality are, that is to say, what broad trends 
in behavior do exist independently of one another. Actually with 
the test methods and correlational procedures in use, completely 
independent variation is seldom found. In one study expansion 
correlated with extroversion to the extent of +.39, ascendance 
with conservatism, +.22, and humor with insight, +.83, and so on. 
This overlap may be due to several factors, the most obvious 
being the tendency of the organism to react in an integrated 
fashion, so that when concrete acts are observed or tested they re- 
flect not only the trait under examination, but also simultaneously 
other traits; several traits may thus converge into a final common 
path. It seems safe, therefore, to predict that traits can never 
be completely isolated for study, since they never show more 
than a relative independence of one another. 

In the instance just cited, it it doubtful whether humor and 
insight (provided their close relationship is verified in subsequent 
studies) represent distinct traits. In the future perhaps it may 
be possible to agree upon a certain magnitude of correlation below 
which it will be acceptable to speak of separate traits, and above 
which one trait only will be recognized. If one trait only is indi- 
vated it will presumably represent a broadly generalized disposi- 
tion. For example, if humor and insight cannot be established as 
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dependent traits, it will be necessary to recognize a more inclu- 
trait, and name it perhaps ‘‘sense of proportion’’. 


6. A trait of personality, psychologically considered, is not the 
same as moral quality. 

A trait of personality may or may not coincide with some 

ll-defined, conventional, social concept. Extroversion, ascend- 

social participation, and insight are free from preconceived 

oral significance, large because each is a word newly coined or 

ipted to fit a psychological discovery. It would be ideal if we 

ld in this way find our traits first and then name them. But 

esty, loyalty, neatness, and tact, though encrusted with social 

ificance, may likewise represent true traits of personality. 

danger is that in devising seales for their measurement we 

be bound by the conventional meanings, and thus be led away 

om the precise integration as it exists in a given individual. 

Where possible it would be well for us to find our traits first, 

d then seek devaluated terms with which to characterize our 


overies. 


7. Aets, and even habits, that are inconsistent with a trait are not 
proof of the non-existence of the trait. 

The objection most often considered fatal to the doctrine of 

ts has been illustrated as follows: ‘‘An individual may be 

abitually neat with respect to his person, and characteristically 
ovenly in his handwriting or the care of his desk.’’ 

In the first place this observation fails to state that there are 

ises frequently met where a constant level of neatness is main- 
tained in all of a person’s acts, giving unmistakable empirical 

idence that the trait of neatness is, in some people at least, 
horoughly and permanently integrated. All people must not be 
xpected to show the same degree of integration in respect to a 
given trait. What is a major trait in one personality may be a 
minor trait, or even non-existent in another personality. 

In the second place, we must concede that there may be op- 
posed integrations, i.e., contradictory traits, in a single person- 
ality. The same individual may have a trait both of neatness and 
of carelessness, of ascendance and submission, although fre- 
ly of unequal strength. 

In the third place there are in every personality instances of 
cts that are unrelated to existent traits, the product of the 
stimulus and of the attitude of the moment. Even the character- 
istically neat person may become careless in his haste to catch a 
train. 
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But to say that not all of a person’s acts reflect some hic 


integration, is not to say that no such higher integrations exist. 


8. A trait may be viewed either in the light of the personali| 
which contains it, or in the light of its distribution in 
population at large. 


Mach trait has both its unique and its universal aspect. In its 
unique aspect, the trait takes its significance entirely from the 


role it plays in the personality as a whole. In its universal asp 
the trait is arbitrarily isolated for study, and a comparison is 
made between individuals in respect to it. From this second point 
of view traits merely extend the familiar field of the psychology 
of individual differences. 

There may be relatively few traits, a few hundred perhaps, 
that are universal enough to be sealed in the population at large; 
whereas there may be in a single personality a thousand traits 
distinguishable to a discerning observer. For this reason, after 
a scientific schedule of universal traits is compiled, there will st 
be the field of artistic endeavor for psychologists in apprehending 
correctly the subtle and unique traits peculiar to one personality 
alone, and in discovering the pattern which obtains between these 
traits in the same personality. 











































A TEST FOR NEGATIVISM AND COMPLIANCE 
By HERBERT BARRY, JR. 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


suggestions and assistance received during this research from Dr. H. A. Murray, 
Mr. D. W. MacKinnon and Miss Rosamond Clarke. 


the Psychological Clinic, Harvard University. The writer wishes to acknowl- 
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TEST which shows that a group tends to be influenced in 
A their judgments by knowledge of majority opinion has been 
devised by H. T. Moore.’ He presented to a group of sub- 
ects a series of questions and choices; three days later the same 
aterial was presented and the number of reversals of opinion 
from the previous presentation recorded. After an interval of 
eral months the test was given as before, except that before 
final judgment was given, the majority response for the item 
about to be judged was made known for each item. Many more 
esponses were changed to conform with the majority than would 
ve been predicted on the basis of the contro] test. Consequently, 
Moore concluded that the members of a group tend to be sugges- 
e to the dicta of the majority. 
The present investigation was intended to be a continuation 
f Moore’s study. In order to measure individual differences in 
group suggestibility more readily, Moore’s procedure was refined 
by requiring each judgment of ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ to be supple- 
mented with the degree of certainty of the judgment on a 0 to 5 
basis—0 representing a random guess or ‘‘hunch’’, 1-4 denoting 
intermediate degrees of assurance, and 5 representing complete 
certainty. In this manner it was possible to measure tendencies 
to conform which were too slight to result in reversals, and to 
measure contradictory or dissenting tendencies as well as ten- 
dencies to conform. 
Changes in degree of certainty were interpreted as follows: 


Original Opinion Degree of Certainty Interpretation 
Same as majority Increased Conforming 
Same as majority Decreased Dissenting 
Opposed to majority Increased Dissenting 
Opposed to majority Decreased Conforming 


, Amer- 


1H. T. Moore, ‘‘Comparative Influence of Majority and Expert Opinion’ 
ican Journal of Psychology, 1921, xxxii, 16-20. 
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Reversals of judgments also occurred as in Moore’s results. These 
were also interpreted according to the above principles: 


a) 4 Opinio Change Interpretation 
San ! ty Judgment reversed Dissenting 
O sed to majority Judgment reversed Conforming 


All responses which might indicate a tendency to conform were 
arbitrarily designated as positive; those which might indicate the 
contrary tendency were arbitrarily designated as negative. A 
comparison between the total number of positive and negative 
responses was then taken as a measure of suggestibility. <A coeffi 
cient, S, was computed for each individual by dividing the alge 
braic total of positive and negative responses by the total number 
of responses. If there were no tendency to conform to the ma- 
jority, we should expect to find approximately equal numbers of 
positive and negative coefficients. Actually, out of 67 subjects who 
took the test, 11 had negative, 2 zero, and 53 had positive values 
for S. The median value for S was +.26. Moore’s results show- 
ing a general tendency to conform to majority opinion are clearly 
confirmed. 

In spite of the general tendency to conform, however, some 
striking individual differences were observed. Four separate 
groups participated in the experiment; 13 summer students, 
mostly school teachers, 15 high school boys, 10 convicts, and 29 
Harvard undergraduates. Conditions within each group were 
carefully controlled. It was not possible to give all of the groups 
the same number or kinds of questions nor to keep the same 
method of presentation for all of the groups. Nevertheless, the 
inter-group differences were small, compared with the variations 
between individuals. 


Coefficients of S 


Group No. of Subj. (Highest) (Median) (Lowest) 
Summer students 13 69 36 30 
High school boys 15 75 37 — .57 
Convicts , 10 . 67 .28 — .09 
Undergraduates 29 . 69 .08 —.36 


While there are some differences between groups—notably in 
the lower range of coefficients, S, for the undergraduates—the 
number of cases is too small to permit any inferences to be drawn 
from them. 

It is interesting that the majority opinion characteristically 
influences the judgments of individuals with high S scores without 
any awareness on their part that such influence had been effective 
in altering their previous response. Three typical reports stated: 
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‘After the first two or three questions, I hardly even heard the 
majority opinion.’’ ‘‘I would say that I was influenced more or 
| less on two questions; that is all.’’ ‘‘The majority had no influ- 
| 6anee on me.’’ Yet all of the individuals quoted had coefficients 
40 or higher. 
(Consideration of individual differences in S should properly 
preceded by a discussion of the reliability of the test. Such a 
diseussion would be too’ extended for the present paper, since 
ine to the limited number of questions used (ranging from 43 
the undergraduates to 72 with the summer students) chance 
ations play a disproportionate part when the list is further 


b divided into odds and evens. Consequently, the conventional cor- 


ions for attenuation do not seem applicable. However, pend- 





more precise determinations on this point, there is consider- 
cumulative evidence to establish the validity of S, as meas- 
red by several correlations between S and other objectively 
easurable types of response, a few of which are presented below. 
j Toward the close of the experiments with the summer students, 
was noted that a low seore for S seemed to be correlated with 
irritability or a tendency to be easily annoyed. Introspective 
reports tended to corroborate the observation. In succeeding 
rroups an effort was made to find objective measures of irrita- 


‘ 


bility. Sinee the high school boys knew each other rather well, 
the method of average ratings for each boy by his comrades 
seemed to offer promise. The correlation between irritability, as 
so determined, and S was only —.22 +.16. Using the smaller 


group from the penal colony as a check, r was +.44 +.17. Eivi- 
dently, if these ratings are reliable as criteria of irritability, there 
is no relation between irritability and S. However, it is obviously 
diffieult to rate others with accuracy. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that, using the same criteria, the correlation 
between suggestibility, as estimated by the high school boys and 
5S was only +.28 +.16. 

After the correlations above had been examined, the hypothesis 
was proposed that a person who was himself irritable might con- 
sider his associates irritable and might rate them accordingly. 





\ccordingly, a coefficient of irritability, 7, was computed for the 
two groups for which this data could be obtained, on the basis of 
the average amount of irritability which each individual ascribed 
to his associates. Using this criterion, the correlations between 
I and S were: 


+ 


Oe ee MONE DOID iieicccccccecsesvses ‘9 +.14 
Wee GOED bvcscccccecs ae oeeees 144 +.19 
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Since there are only 13 cases in the first group and 8 in the second 
the figures are not completely conclusive. They are, however 
consistently suggestive of an inverse correlation between S and a 
tendency to rate others as irritable. 

After these results had been obtained, it seemed possible that 
the trait chosen might not have been the determining factor in the 
correlations discovered, and that similar correlations might have 
been found with other traits. In the case of the high school boys. 
four separate traits were rated. These had the following cor- 


9 


relations with S: 


PE OE Wea cctcncvasdenrctescnedsuss wa —.49 +.14 
SE I 56, S6dh GON NS oh VES deeb eens 48 +.14 
PE Did vvcadessetveccvscvecene TTT —.33 +.17 
ee ie bane —.32 +.17 


To interpret these figures, it should be noted that the traits having 
the highest correlations with S are obviously undesirable. Both 
suggestibility which had been defined as a ‘‘tendency to be influ- 
enced by the opinion of others’’, and ascendance, defined as 
‘‘desire to dominate other people’’ would be considered somewhat 
objectionable by the average boy, though to a less degree than th 
first two traits listed. Consequently, it is possible that the com 
mon denominator of these correlations might be an inverse rela- 
tion between S and a critical, derogatory attitude. 

A verification of this hypothesis was obtained by noting the 
average ratings on gregariousness. This trait, as defined for the 
test would be considered either neutral or advantageous, and if it 
was related to S at all, the correlation might be expected to be 
positive rather than negative. Unfortunately, ratings were ob- 
tained on this trait only from four boys, who, because of their 
maturity, were considered better judges of character than th 
others. However, it is instructive to compare the coefficient of 
derogatoriness, K,* for these boys with S: 


8S K 
Fer .44 .55 
WP a6 ks daeevowaes 18 . 80 
MD dheee seebwaeas .12 86 
WW swesnessannede 0 .90 


2 The three other traits listed were computed by the same methods used in 
mining 7; that is the average rating which each boy ascribed to his associates was used 
as a measure of the same trait for himself. 

3K was determined by dividing the coefficient obtained for I by the coefficient ©, 
which was the average rating assigned for gregariousness. 
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When the experiment was repeated at the penal colony, 8 more 
ises were obtained, in which there was only one minor inversion 
rder of rank. Pearson’s coefficient of correlation between K 
nd S was —.96. With such a small number of cases, a coefficient 
96 does not have its normal predictive value. However, the 
negative relations are consistently suggestive.* 
\(iditional evidence was obtained of an inverse relation be- 
tween S and a negativistic attitude, which, though less easily 
easured, is more objective and relatively free from the usual 
icial influences of the experimental situation. In looking over 
class reports, it was noted that some students were very 
lous in their references to their instructors, as ‘‘ Professor 
99 6¢Dy, ———””, “Mr. — ’’. Others, less punctilious, 
r omitted titles or referred to the instructors by surnames or 
ils only. The distribution of 14 students who referred to the 
ictors by name was: 
Number of Subjects 
Using Titles Omitting Titles 
Among 18 highest scores for S ~ ] 
Among 9 lowest scores for S 0 5 
the lack of punctiliousness was not merely the result of dis- 
yr titles in general might be argued from the fact that four 
lents handed in self addressed postcards to obtain their exami- 
rades, on which they wrote ‘‘Mr.’’ in front of their own 
and two of these were among the five most ‘‘negativistie’’ 
who had omitted titles in referring to their instructors. 
lurther evidence was obtained by reading three different sets 
utrospective reports which were submitted at different times 
all of the undergraduates who participated in the experiment. 
lach report was scrutinized for any remarks which might be 
terpreted as critical or hostile, and the number of such reports 
d to be as follows: 


Total Reports Evidencing 
Critical Attitude 


Among 9 highest scores for SS a” 
Second 9 highest scores for S85 §* 
Among 9 lowest seores for S5 10 


Furthermore, as the scores for S approached the negative values, 


the animus of the criticisms increased progressively,’ until stu- 


After the conelusions above had been written, the tests were repeated with a 
ferent group of high school boys. The correlation between S and K was —.44, 
rteen subjects were used. 
Includes 27 reports, 3 per subject. 
* Several of the ‘‘critical’’ remarks among individuals having high S coefficients 
so mild in tone that they would not have been included except for the fact that 
experimenter preferred to err on the side of safety by including them, sv as to 
to the fullest extent any possible influence of unconscious bias on his part. 
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dents having some of the most negative scores made such remarks 
as: ‘*What a damn fool business!’’ and ‘‘My introspections are 
unprintable!’’ 

In addition to evidence confirming the tendencies already 
noted, some even more striking manifestations of the same tend. 
ency were noted in the subjects’ overt behavior. A single illus 
tration out of many will suffice. One of the high school boys 
having a low coefficient of S recently asked the writer how he 
could get over his irritability, as he had nearly lost his job for 
‘telling a customer to go to hell.’’ It may possibly be significant 
that the free use of profanity was several times noted in persons 
with low or negative scores for S. 

To interpret these results, some common denominator for th 
various correlates of S is required. ‘‘Group suggestibility” 
seems inadequate for this purpose; furthermore, neither hypno- 
tizability nor susceptibility to waking suggestion appear to be 
related to S, the correlation between hypnotizability and S being 
only .22, or a trifle more than the probable error. 

However, most of the behavior correlated with low and nega- 
tive values of S, of which a few representative illustrations have 
been cited® may be interpreted as indicative of resistance to social 
stimuli. The subjective equivalent of such resistance might well 
be expected to be anger.‘ Consequently, the irritability of sub- 
jects with low or negative coefficients for S might be subsumed 
under the same concept as the other correlates of S as well as § 
itself—in other words, an habitual attitude of resistance to social 
stimuli might account for all of them. 

It is not easy to find an appropriate term for such an attitude. 
Most of the possible terms have too many connotations, psycho- 
logical and otherwise. However, it is possible that some such 
word as negativism may be open to fewer objections than most. 
In default of a better term, the test for S, which seems to measure 
the amount of resistance to social stimuli has been designated a 
test for negativism. 

This leaves the attitude which corresponds with high positive 
S scores without a name except in terms of its opposite. Although 
the correlates of high positive values for S have not been worked 
out with the same definiteness as those for the negative values of 
S, they seem, in general, to be characterized by a certain amena- 





4 


6A large number of illustrations, confirming the conclusions reached in this repor 
are presented in a dissertation entitled ‘‘ Measurement of Individual Differences in 
Group Suggestibility’’, by H. Barry, Jr., Harvard University, 1929. 

7Cf. J. B. Watson, ‘‘ Behaviorism’’, p. 122. 
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hilitv. by a deference to the opinion of others, and in certain cases, 
op xtreme punctiliousness. It seems plausible that the dominant 
motive in the individual with a high S score would be social rather 
‘han individual; we might define it as habitual acceptance of social 
<timuli—a logical division, since both represent opposite extremes 
of the same variable, S. However, a single word would be useful 
to designate the converse of negativism, and we are tentatively 
proposing ‘‘compliance’’ for this purpose. Compliance, or the 
habitual acceptance of social stimuli would then be identified with 
positive values for S while negativism or the habitual resist- 
to social stimuli would be identified with negative values 


a 
for dS. 
CONCLUSIONS 
Moore’s conclusion that individuals tend to change previous 
ments to conform to the majority opinion is confirmed. 
2. A test for such susceptibility to majority opinion has been 
devised and is presented in the appendix. 
3. Striking individual differences are found in such suscepti- 
y and may be measured in terms of a coefficient, S. 
t Persons with low and negative seores for S tended to be: 
(a) Critical 
(b) Derogatory 
(c) Irritable 
5. Persons who tended towards irritability themselves tended 
to rate others as irritable, thus furnishing an objective test for 
irritability. 
6. In default of a more appropriate term, the test for S has 
been designated as a test of negativism and compliance. 


DIRECTIONS 

am going to read a series of questions which you will answer, in 
‘ase, either by Yes or No. Qualify your answer with the degree of 
tainty which you feel concerning the question on a zero to five basis; 
denoting a random guess or hunch, five complete certainty, and one 
four intermediate degrees of certainty, according as doubt or assurance 

may predominate. 
‘Thus, if the question were: ‘‘Do you approve of capital punishment ?”’ 
in answer of Yes 5 would mean that you approved of capital punish- 
ment, and were sure that your opinion was correct; an answer of No 0 
would mean that you had no real opinion, but that if you had to choose, 
you would probably vote against it. An answer of No 3 would indicate 
definite disapproval, but with some reservations and qualifications on 
your part. 
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‘‘Now, make up questions which you would yourself answer wit] 
certainty of 5, 3, and 0. Write these down, together with your answers 
to them. ‘These will serve as measures by which degrees of certainty jn 
your questions may be guided.”’ 

{Experimenter should be sure that instructions are understood, and 
that as many answers as possible are read out, with their answers. 

A representative list of appropriate questions follow. These may by 


supplemented, ad. lib. Not less than 40 questions, preferably, should be 
used. | 

1. Do you place any eredence in apparently well authenticated stories 
of mental telepathy ? 

9 


2. Do you consider Washington to be as great a man as Lincoln 
3. Do you favor our present national prohibition laws? 

1. Do you favor higher taxation of the wealthy class than we ha 
present ? 

5. Do you think that, ten years after graduating from colleg 
average man is earning more than he would have, if he had gone to 
immediately after leaving high school? 

6. Do you believe that there should be more opportunity for social 
relations (not including intermarriage) between the negro and white races 


)» 


than now exists! 

7. Do you think that present day styles in building may look as ugly 
to our grandchildren as the ornate dwellings of the ’80’s look to us 

8. Do you think that the work performed by a bank cashier is as val 
able to society as that performed by a farmer? 

9. Should a man in a trolley ear offer his seat to an able bodied woman 
of his own age whom he does not know? 

10. Do you believe that a public officer should vote for an act of which 
he disapproves because a majority of his constituents favor it? 

11. Do you consider that girls have, as a rule, higher moral standards 
than men? 

12. Do you believe that training in mathematics develops any general 
reasoning ability which will be helpful in meeting other situations in life, 
of entirely different character? 

13. Do you favor limiting the power of the supreme court? 

14. Do you consider that there is anything wrong in playing cards for 
small stakes? 

15. Is there any such thing as immortality? 

16. Do you favor the policy of isolation of the United States from 
European affairs? 

17. Are you ever in favor of chaperones? 

18. Do you believe in any kind of censorship for theatrical productions? 

19. Would you oppose, in general, the government ownership of such 
industries as utilities and coal mines? 

20. Do you disapprove of trial marriages? 

21. Do you believe in the proverb: ‘‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’’! 

22. Do you regard yourself as more of a liberal than a conservative! 
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3 Would you, in general, prefer living abroad to living in the United 


24. Do you favor a critica] attitude toward present customs and social 
tutions ? 
25. Are you inclined to be prejudiced against any political candidate 
has the support of Wall Street? 
Do you usually derive more enjoyment from music than from other 
s of art? 
Do you think that specialization in industry has reached a point 
re its drawbacks are greater than its advantages? 
98. Are you in sympathy with the suppression of disloyal journals 
ng war time? 
9. Do you think that bobbed hair is more becoming to most women 


long hair? 
Do you think, that on the whole, quantity production in manufac- 
has increased the happiness of the worker? 
Do you favor laws which make the fourth conviction for a serious 
utomatically earry life imprisonment? 

2. Do you believe that, in general, marriage is as desirable for a man 
25 as it would be for him at a more mature age? 

3. Do you believe that our national policies are largely influenced by 
ful business interests ? 

!. Do you think that Lee was a greater general than Grant? 

5. Can any reliable estimate of character be obtained from a man’s 


6. Would you disapprove of a material reduction in the size of our 

navy, and marine corps? 

17. Do you think that science has contributed more to human happiness 

the arts? 

‘8. Would you feel apprehensive regarding the possible evils which 
eht materialize as a result of any very extensive changes in our form of 
ernment ? 

9. Are there greater opportunities for business success in the west 

in New York City? 

10. Is the strain of modern life excessive ? 


DIRECTIONS 
(Second presentation of test) * 
‘I am going to read to you the same list of questions that you answered 


last time in the same way as before, except that this time the question 


’ 


li be accompanied in each case by the answer of the majority of the 
rroup. Remember that this answer represents the opinion of a majority 


your confreres. You will answer in each ease, either by Yes or No. 


Qualify your answer with the degree of certainty, ete 


stories of mental telepathy? The answer was Yes (No).’’ 


‘‘No. 1: Do you place any credence in apparently well authenticated 





* Preferably after the lapse of one week. 



































































AN EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF McDOUGALL’S THEORY 
OF EXTROVERSION-INTROVERSION 


By J. P. GUILFORD 

IVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
AND 

KENNETH W. BRALY 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


MONG the theories of extroversion introversion, that of Mi 
Dougall’s is most accessible to experimental proot or dis 


proof. It has been clearly presented elsewhere (] by but we 
repeat a very brief statement of it in connection with this study. 
Eixtroversion is based upon a general chemical ,or metabolic 


disposition of the nervous system which produces a relative con 
dition of general dissociation, a heightened resistance at the 
synapses, especially in the higher nervous centers. Introve) 

is the opposite tendency. The evidence consists of several facts 
which have been observed under experimental and non-experi 
mental conditions. Extroverts are more easily hypnotized than 
introverts, and also more easily intoxicated. One class of drugs, 
including aleohol, ether and chloroform, induces extrovert symp 
toms. An opposed group of drugs, including strychnine, opium, 
and caffein, produces introvert tendencies. These two groups o! 
drugs, it seems, shift an individual in one direction or the other 
along the extrovert-introvert continuum. 

As an indicator of the allocation of an individual upon thi 
continuum, McDougall suggests a very simple test. It consists 
in having the subject report the fluctuations of an ambiguous 
figure, such as the Necker-Wheatstone cube, or the Schroeder 
staircase. The more rapidly the figure fluctuates, the more intro 
vert is the individual. The drugs of the alcoholic group reduce 
the rate of fluctuation; the drugs of the strychnine group increase 
the rate of fluctuation. McDougall bases his test upon the experi 
mental results obtained from three subjects in studying the effects 
of drugs upon a fluctuating figure (2). The extrovert-introvert 
standing of these subjects was determined merely by subjective 
estimation. Surely a theory of such import demands more exper! 
mental proof. It was this need that motivated the present study. 
We felt the necessity of using a greater number of subjects and 
of securing a more objective and accurate determination of their 
382 
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ns upon the extroversion-introversion scale. The effects 
lrugs upon the fluctuations and the relation of those effeets to 
version-introversion also require further study, for indi- 
lual differences in reaction to drugs are notoriously great. The 
problem was of secondary interest in this study, however. 
'wenty subjects were secured to take part in the experiments. 
"hey were all men in order to eliminate the factor of sex differ- 
They ranged in age from eighteen to thirty two, six of 

n being graduate students and eleven undergraduate students. 
lhe remaining three were comparable to the students in their 
itions and interests. All of them except three were ‘‘naive’’ 





ects, that is, they were unaware of the purposes of the study 
eq iainted with MeDougall’s theory. 
iwo tests were used to determine the extroversion-introversion 
s of the subjects in so far as that can be done at the present 
One was the Marston Personality Rating Seale (3), and 
her the Neymann-Kohlstedt Diagnostic Test for Introver 
Kixtroversion (4). In the former, each subject was rated by 
and four of his close friends and associates. In the latter 
f-ratings were secured. 
validity of Marston’s test has been determined roughly 
etermining the diagnostic value of each item for extreme 
"he validity of the Neymann-Kohlstedt test has been fairly 
established in a similar manner. In the latter case, one hun- 
d schizophrenics and one hundred cyclomanies gave a distinetly 
lal distribution when classified with the test. We have 
ermined the reliability of the two tests as applied to our own 





ects, who, it must be remembered, were limited in number. 
‘correlation of self-ratings with associate-ratings in the Mars 
cale gave a product-moment coefficient of .764 with a P.K. 
‘ 058. By correlating the two halves of the Neymann-Kohlstedt 
test, we obtained a reliability coefficient of .836 with a P.E. of 
045. These coefficients of reliability fall below adopted standards 
put they are about as high as one could expect considering the 





preliminary nature of the tests, the heterogeneity of the items in 
them, and the strong element of subjective judgment involved. 
[t is necessary to say something about the technique of the 
tests of fluetuation rate for ambiguous figures. McDougall used 
rotating windmill wheel which was placed at an angle of thirty 
degrees with the subject’s line of sight. This stimulus object was 


preferred because it had only two possible phenomenal forms, 
whereas the cube and staircase figures have three or more pos- 
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sible phases. We found the same difficulty with the stairea 
figure and discarded it, but the eube had only a third major int 
pretation, that of a flat figure, without depth. This third p]| 
could be easily avoided by a mental set for a tri-dimensional fieur 
and by other factors which favored the appearance of depth 

The cube was drawn in white lines upon a black backgro 
each side being eight and one-half inches long. It was place 
directly in front of the subject, on the level with his eyes, 
seven feet distant. It hung upon the black wall of a dark 
and was illuminated by one light which was placed behind 
above the subject. All these factors favored the appearan 
depth and guaranteed a fluctuation between the two tri-dim 
sional phases of the figure. 

The following instructions were read to the subject and 
re-read by him whenever necessary: ‘‘The outline cube on 
you are asked to report can be seen in two positions or form 
perspective. In one form, the cube is such that the face mad 
the lower square is forward; in the other form, this face is at 
back of the eube. During the time that the first form is seen, you 
are to hold your key down; when the other form appears, let your 
key up and do not press it down again until the first form 1 
appears. Aeep a passive attitude. Do not attempt to control 
the changes. Give your attention to the figure as a whole. If 
you find your eyes wandering too much, you will notice a dull 
fixation point in the center of the figure which will aid in bringing 
them back to the center. It is not necessary, however, to fixate 
on this point constantly. When I say ‘Ready’ you are to start 
reporting these fluctuations and to continue doing so until I say 
‘Stop’. After each series of reports you will be asked to report 
on the degree of accuracy of them and what further observations 
you have made. Retain a passive attitude throughout the experi 
ment.’’ 

It was decided after preliminary tests to stress the passive 
attitude to be maintained during the experiment. “McDougall 
instructed his subjects to hold each phase as long as possible for 
he thought that more regularity could be secured in this way. 
Our results justify the passive attitude because of the regularity 
of the fluctuations which will be demonstrated when we give the 
reliability of this test. 

There were other reasons for departing from McDougal! 
instructions. We asked the subject to observe and report upon 
the fluctuations during a period one hour long. He observed for 
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ee minutes and then rested for three minutes, until twenty-one 

n ites of observation were recorded. If he were to try to con 
e fluctuations for that length of time he would become very 

oued. We found a noticeable fatigue effect in spite of our 
sive’’ instructions and the rest periods. Fatigue is known to 

lnee toxic effects not unlike intoxication and hence it must also 

et the fluctuations. Another objection to the ‘feontrolled’’ 
rations lies in the injection of a volitional factor into the 





riment. This factor might be an aspect of the whole extro- 
ntrovert configuration, but according to most definitions of 
trait, volition plays no important part and no very definite 
ections have ever been definitely established between the two. 


The subject was alone in the dark room with his fluctuating 

The registering apparatus, consisting of a kymograph with 
ming recorder, was in another room. Each subject reported 
uctuations for an hour on two different days, the same time 
day, as nearly as possible. 


| 
tl 


We assumed that the record which was obtained on any one 
would give us the characteristic rate of fluctuation for each 
lividual and our only purpose in getting records on a second 
was to be sure that the subject had become practiced in ful- 
ng the instructions of the experiment. We are convinced from 
results for the two different days that a reliable measure of 
characteristic rate of fluctuation for any one subject can be 
termined only by extending the observations over a number of 


days. One should also obtain observations at different times of 
ay, or else he should make the time of day constant for all sub- 
ets. Other factors, such as the time and composition of meals, 


amount of sleep and work, may also have to be controlled in 
order to find the normal rate of fluctuation for each individual. 
The rate of fluetuation is surprisingly constant for the same 
lividual throughout an hour of observation. By taking the 
imber of fluctuations per minute as our unit of measurement, 
ean correlate the fluctuation rates of the alternate series, of 





three minutes each, during any experimental hour. Such a pro- 
cedure gives a reliability coefficient of .960 and a P.K. of .015 
for the first hour of observation. The reliability coefficient for 
the second hour is higher, as we would expect. It is .989 with a 
P.E. very near zero. The use of alternate series eliminates the 
possibility of a spurious correlation due to fatigue or practice 
effects during the experimental hour. This means that we have 
in the report of fluctuations an indicator of something, we are not 
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minute, for each subject during the hour, the range was f; 
1.4 to 26.8. 

The lack of a constancy in the rate of fluctuation on diff 
days is shown by the correlation between the rates for the ) 
days. The coefficient is .747 with a P.E. of .070. The coefficient 
of alienation is .665. Clearly we are dealing with something which 
is subject to observable daily variations. And yet it is also some- 
thing which is rather characteristic of the individual as denoted 
by the high positive correlation. This ‘‘something’’ which 
rate of fluctuation measures may be quite reasonably of a chem- 
ical nature. 

Is this ‘‘something’’ to be identified with extroversion-intr 
version? Or, to put the question in more acceptable terms, does 
the rate of fluctuation measure the same thing as that measured 
by the Marston seale or by the Neymann-Kohlstedt test? The 
product-moment coefficient of correlation between the number of 
fluctuations per minute and the scores on the-Marston seale was 
—.135 with a P.E. of .148. The corresponding coefficient in the 
case of the Neymann-Kohlstedt test was .139 with a P.E. of .148. 
The coefficients are both smaller than their probable errors. In 
spite of the very small sampling of cases, we feel that the coeffi 
cients are significantly in the region of zero. There seems to be 
nothing in common between these rating seales for extroversion- 
introversion and the fluctuation of an ambiguous figure. This 
agrees with similar results obtained by Washburn and others (5). 

We were unable, for various reasons, to secure observations 
from all twenty subjects under the influence of drugs. Ten were 
tested under the influence of 50 ¢.c. of aleohol and only three under 
the influence of one sixtieth of a grain of strychnine. These 
amounts were found to give observable changes in one direction 
or the other after some preliminary tests. The use of ether and 
chloroform were ruled out because the dose cannot be controlled 
quantitatively. In the other group, strychnine seemed the easiest 
to administer and to control. The use of caffein is objectionable 
because subjects may have developed different degrees of toler- 
ance toward it. None of those who were given the alcohol had 





prepared to say what, which is extremely reliable over the period 
of an hour. The delicacy of this indicator, for detecting indi. 
vidual differences in this ‘‘something”’ is shown by the wide range 
of fluctuation rates which we secured with only twenty subjects, 
Taking the average number of fluctuations—a fluctuation included 
two reversals of the figure, in other words a complete cycle—per 
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ficient opportunity to develop a vitiating tolerance for that 
A question arises as to the ability of a subject to report flue 
ons under the influence of aleohol. Will his accuracy and 
tency be maintained in spite of the drug? The variability 

ie subjects under these conditions does not seem to be any 


‘ 


ter than under normal conditions. To make sure of this, 
ever, we correlated the odd and even series of the records 
were taken under the influence of the drug, and the relia- 
eoefficient was .957 with a P.E. of .018. Thus, the influence 
drug was not such as to disturb the reports appreciably, 
prevent the maintenance of a consistent criterion of the 

e of the eube. 
The aleohol was administered in a mixture which included 
of ginger ale and 30 e.c. of lemon juice. This was to avoid 
lisagreeable consequences which might acerue to taking the 
of aleohol in water alone. We were assured by a professor 


rmacy that the ginger ale which is sold on the market 
. drugs and hence the mixture had added to it no com- 
¢ influences. Both the aleohol and the strychnine were 
not sooner than three hours after the subject had eaten a 


n order to guarantee ready assimilation. The strychnine 

ven in the form of pills. No effort was made to use control 
ires. Those who have experimented with the effects of alco- 
now how difficult that is to accomplish. We depended upon 
relative ignorance of our subjects to prevent the effects of 
gestion due to any knowledge of the expected changes. Only 

subjects were well aware of McDougall’s theory and the 


changes wrought by alcohol were in opposite directions for these 
Che results with aleohol do not verify MceDougall’s theory in 


way. We have taken the results of the second day’s observa- 

ms as the normal ones with which to compare the ‘‘drugged’’ 
results because of the higher reliability of the results. If we use 
average of the two day’s results, the comparison is the same. 
Seven of the ten subjects had an increase in the rate of fluctuation 
inder the influence of aleohol. Of the three who had a decrease 
rate, one knew what the changes should be according to Me- 
Dougall’s theory and admitted that he might have been influenced 
y that knowledge. The greatest decrease was fifty per cent of 
the normal rate, and the greatest increase was one hundred per 
cent. The average difference between the drugged and the normal 
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rates was a plus 2.32 fluctuations per minute. The probable 


error of the distribution of these differences is 2.998, or larg 
than the average. The probable error of the average differ: 

is .947. The average difference is therefore 2.45 times its p 
able error and the probability of a positive average difference js 
.951 or about nineteen to one. It is hardly fair to assume that 


the second hour’s results give the normal rates for our subjects, 


or that one day’s record with alcohol is any more indicative of 


the characteristic change, since there is considerable daily \ 
tion in the fluctuation rates. The average difference between the 
results for the first and second hours for these same ten subjects 
was a plus 1.93 which is almost as large as that between 
results for the second hour, which we took as the normal, 
those for the drugged hour. We shall have to say that the results 
with alcohol are purely negative under these conditions. The ty 
effect of aleohol upon the fluctuations, if it is indeed always 
the same direction, can be determined only by taking normal 
records just before the drug is given. 

McDougail’s theory also holds that the more extrovert 
individual, the more is he affected by aleohol and allied drugs 
We correlated by the rank-difference method the degree of chai 
due to the aleohol with the standing of the subjects in the N 
mann-Kohlstedt test. The coefficient was .10 with a probable 
error more than twice as large. We can draw no conclusion from 
this, because the degree of change due to the drug was probably 
not accurately measured, but from the results with individual 
subjects one is inclined to give this zero correlation some credanc 
Subjects who were rated as extreme introverts or extroverts were 
decidedly influenced in either direction by the alcohol. 

The results with strychnine used upon three subjects agi 
with those of McDougall, but the increase in rate of fluctuation 
over the normal was hardly more than could be accounted for 
chance. The per cent of increase was seven in one case, twenty 
one in a second case, and fifty-one in a third. Two of these thre 
subjects also had an increased rate under the influence of alcohol, 
and the third was one who knew what changes to expect according 
to McDougall’s results. Here again we have used the second 
hour’s results as the normal. To find the true change due to 
strychnine, one must secure the normal record on the same day. 

Do our results with alcohol disagree with those of McDougall 
because we have instructed our subjects to maintain a passive 
attitude? One would expect to get an increase in the rate of 
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tation with MeDougall’s instruction rather than with our 
His subjects were instructed to try to prevent changes in 
yject. Would not the effect of the alcohol make it difficult 
fll that instruction and thus increase the number of changes, 
er influences acting upon the fluctuations being equal? If Me- 
ivall had used more subjects he might have found just as 
rgent results as we did. With our ten subjects the empirical 
ibility that any one subject will have slower fluctuations 
the influence of aleohol is .30. Assuming that the same 
jility would exist with any ten subjects whom McDougall 
use and also that it would hold under his instructions, the 

‘es that he would pick three subjects all giving a decrease of 

iation rate under aleohol is .008 or one chance in one hun- 

twenty. More improbable events than that have been known 
ir. 
In spite of the deficiencies of technique in these experiments, 
1 conclusions can be drawn, at least with reservations. They 
as follows: 
rate of fluetuation of the Necker-Wheatstone cube is a highly 
easure of some psychological function. 

[his funetion is fairly constant during an hour of testing, but it 
nsiderably from day to day. 

There is a measurable quantity of this function which is probably 

ristie of each individual. 

There is apparently nothing in common between this function and 
on-introversion as measured by two of the common rating scales 
rait 

Aleohol has no constant influence upon the function, although there 

to be a slight tendency toward an increase in the rate of fluctuation 

the aleohol. 

No relation was found between the degree of extroversion and the 
int of change due to alcohol. 

i. The effeet of strychnine seems to be that of acceleration of the rate 


luectuation. 
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QUANTITATIVE METHODS OF INVESTIGATING 
HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION * 
Part II 


By CLARK L. HULL 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


47. Strickler has shown that strong positive suggestion can 
accelerate trance learning during the early stages of practice, 
above the normal waking rate at that stage. This raises the more 
general question as to what extent, if any, positive suggestions 
can accelerate, and negative suggestions retard, the rate of learn- 
ing. The suggestions should be given in the trance. One case is 
where the learning itself is done in the trance, the other where it 
is performed in the normal state. The first case would be the 
influence of direct suggestion, the second that of post-hypnotic 
suggestion. With equal time intervals, which form of suggestion 
will prove the more potent? Will the positive or the negative 
influence prove the more influential? 

48. Is trance-learned material any more or less durable than 
material learned in the waking state? Train good hypnotic sub- 
jects until they learn at the same rate in the trance as in the 
waking state. Then have them learn comparable series, half in 
the trance and half in the waking state. After 24 hours have them 
relearn each series in the same state as originally learned. 

In the experiment as sketched above, the forgetting period for 
the trance material is a state to which material is inaccessible 
(subconscious) by reason of post-hypnotic amnesia whereas the 
corresponding period for the normal learning is the same as that 
of the learning itself. To make matters strictly comparable, the 
forgetting period should be spent in the same state as the learning 
and the test. Obviously 24 hours is too long to maintain the trance 
for experimental purposes. However, a considerable amount of 
just barely learned nonsense material is forgotten in even two 
hours, which period is easily-maintained in the trance state. By 
this latter technique, one entire process could be carried out in 
the trance and the other in the waking state and the two thus 
directly compared. 








* Manuscript received February, 1929. 
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19. One of the earliest discovered phenomena regarding post- 

‘tie amnesia is that it does not ordinarily operate in succeed- 

- tranees, 2.e., if a subject in a waking state showed post-hypnotic 

: nesia for events of a previous trance, then these memories 
: be available at once upon reéntering the trance. In what 


appears to be a very similar manner, the trance quite generally 
ce a ipposed to be able to penetrate traumatic amnesias resulting 
m blows on the head, emotional shocks, and so on. An exami- 

of many of these cases raises serious doubts as to how 





of the apparent recall of the amnesic experience is au- 
f thentie and how much is an unconscious fabrication. Practically 
e ymnesic situation wa nant icipatec dd and Cconse- 


y nore Jiabl le record of what actually took place is available. 
: allie it impossible to measure the extent to which the 
esia really has been penetrated. 

[t happens, however, that amnesias presumably resembling 
resulting from shocks, are commonly the after effects of 
yet pe rfe etly safe doses of certain drugs. Perhaps the best 
of these is grain aleohol. Others are the varieus anaes- 

ties used in surgery in doses less than those producing prac- 
immobility of the patient. Good hypnotic subjects could be 
aleohol or one of the anaesthetics least likely to produce 

easant after effects, in doses just large enough to leave a 
toxic amnesia for acts performed under its influence. If 

sible in this condition have the subject learn some memory 
rial or at least execute a number of discrete and fairly com- 

ible acts to serve as units for measuring the degree of amnesia 
ts subsequent recovery. Then, after the immediate effects 
the drug have passed away, determine the extent of the waking 
nnesia for the toxie events by a thorough but non-suggestive test 





recallability. Then put the subjects into the trance and repeat 
test in exactly the same manner. In half of the cases reverse 
order of testing, letting the trance test precede the waking 
est. If it should be found that the trance penetrates the amnesias 
fectively, it would open the way for a further quantitative inves- 
tigation of the effectiveness of trance suggestion in making mem- 
ories (a) of past amnesias available to waking recall and (b) of 
iture toxic episodes susceptible also to waking recall. 

If the procedure outlined in No. 49 should show that hyp- 
nosis is able to penetrate toxic amnesias, the question at once 
arises as to the reason why this should be possible. One of the 
most plausible conjectures which presents itself is the redinte- 
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grative principle according to which recalls are evoked with 

ease corresponding to the degree of similarity of the new stimu] 
patterns as compared with that under which the learning orig 
nally took place. It may be that the internal component of the 
stimulus pattern in the case of an intoxicated condition is so dit 
ferent from that in the normal state that it inhibits recall and thus 
produces an amnesia. If the trance penetrates the amnesia, th 
implication would be that the internal component of the two states 


are more alike than the intoxicated state is like the normal. We 


should accordingly expect post-hypnotie amnesias to be penet 
by the drugs showing positive effects under No. 49. This 
easily be investigated. 

According to the same hypothesis, recall of an intoxiecat 
amnesic experience would most readily take place in a suece 
state of the same kind though presumably a somewhat milder 
This is therefore suggested as worthy of investigation sinc 
likely to throw indirect light on both the nature of hypnoti 
amnesias and of the power of the trance to penetrate amnesias 
arising from other than the trance sources. If it should be found 
that a mild drug state facilitates recall of amnesias arising f) 
the influence of that drug, investigate the power of one drug 
facilitate the penetration of amnesias due to the action of 
drugs. If this also is found to take place, compare the ease of 
drugs penetrating each other’s amnesias with the similarity and 
difference in their known physiological effects. 

D1. The obvious similarity between certain trance phenomena 
and those of ordinary sleep have naturally led many students 
hypnosis to identify the two. As a step in the testing of this 
hypothesis, it would be of interest to determine whether the 
notic trance is able to penetrate the amnesias of ordinary sleep 
and if so, to what extent. Many heavy sleepers will respond 
clearly to mild stimulations without waking and may even be in 
duced to talk a little. A squad of hypnotic subjects who respond 
thus in their sleep should be tested both in the waking and 
trance states, for recall of experimentally produced sleeping 
events by methods similar to those described under No. 49. /} 
these sleeping events, which are inaccessible to waking recall, are 
also inaccessible to trance recall, the implication will be opposed 
to any significant identity between the hypnotic trance and ordi- 
nary sleep. A number of interesting accessory experiments con 
cern the possibility of penetrating ordinary sleeping amnesias in 
states induced by means of various stupor-producing drugs such 
as listed under No. 7. 
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5). For a long time there has been a very widespread belief 
’ [% that hypnosis per se tends to increase sensory acuity. This prob- 


t 





4 : n might easily be investigated by testing for auditory acuity, 
_by means of a good audiometer, both in the waking and the 
e state. Use the A, B, B, A, B, A, A, B order of alternating 
two states to avoid a constant error from practice effects. 
(reat eare should be exercised that no suggestion whatever of any 
al sensory acuity sheuld be given in either state. Test each 
ect until a highly reliable measure of his individual acuity 
tained, beeause it might be that the phenomenon is one en- 
red only in oceasional individuals, whereas other individuals 
have really coarser thresholds in the trance. In such a situa- 
the pooling of the results of rough measures from numerous 

ets might be thoroughly misleading. 
\ second and related question concerns the comparative re- 


oll: 





veness to suggestion as regards sensory acuity, of the 
nal and of the trance states. The same subjects used above 
Is d be given very strong suggestions preceding each test, that 
hall be remarkably sensitive. This suggestion must be 

tly the same preceding both the normal and the trance states. 

Will the trance show any greater rise above its unsuggested level 








the waking state? 
\ third problem related to the second would be to determine 
‘comparative influence of the suggestion in the two states that 
e sensory acuity shall be very bad. 
3. One of the most striking phenomena of the trance is that 
vn as hypnotic anaesthesia. Certain subjects while in the 
ce state and to whom it has been suggested that they will feel 
ain, may be stimulated in ways which ordinarily would be 
nost painful yet they report feeling no pain and show no outward 
signs such as are ordinarily the result of such stimulation. Before 
discovery of chemical anaesthetics, hypnosis was frequently 
ised as a method of painless surgery, even major operations some- 
times being performed. If the essential nature of this phenome- 


- non could be determined, it might throw considerable light, both 
l} the nature of hypnotic suggestion and on the nature of pain. 


Does suggestion in such cases inhibit all responses to the stimulus 
vr only those of the verbal-symbolic system, leaving the non- 

luntary system to respond the same as ever? This latter alter- 
native would mean that suggestion accomplishes little more than 
the evocation of a verbal denial of pain and a voluntary inhibition 
of the natural tendencies to shrink from the nocuous stimuli. 
Some of the non-voluntary processes which might be investigated 
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in this connection (see No. 25) are (a) breathing (pneumograph 
(b) heart rate and blood pressure { sphygmograph), (c) volums ot 
arm (plethysmograph), (d) galvanic skin reaction, (e) action eur 
rents of large muscles (string galvanometer), (f) rate of meta 
bolism (basal metabolism apparatus), and (g) traeing of involw 
tary movements of facial and other muscles such as are ordinarily 
characteristic of pain. f 

Subjects indicated as promising for this type of experiment by 
preliminary trial should be tested for analgesia while in th 
trance, with as many of the above instruments recording as pos 
sible. Then the analgesia should be removed by suggestion and 
the same stimulus applied. Alternation should be made so as to 
avoid constant errors. Stimuli which might be used are electri 
shocks, pricks with a sterilized needle, and so on. The resulting 
smoked-paper tracings should be measured with care and tabu 
lated to determine to what extent, if any, there results an inl 
tion of the ordinary responses of nocuous stimuli found in the 
control series. 

54. An alternative form of experiment No. 53 would be to sug 
gest one leg to be analgesiac and leave the other normal through 
out the seance. Then stimulate alternately and record results as 
suggested above. It is conceivable that positive results might b 
secured when the whole organism is in either the one state or the 
other and yet a failure result when part of the organism is i 
one state and part in the other at the same time. 

55. Some preliminary observations seem to indicate that, si 
far as the voluntary muscle system is concerned, suggested anal 
gesia with most subjects does not result in an absolute insens! 
bility to painful stimuli but rather that it more or less extensively 
coarsens the threshold, at least as revealed by verbal report. This 
eould be investigated by the method of No. 53, with the difference 
that varying and known intensities of shocks should be given from 
time to time. The verbal reports as to whether pain was felt 
should be recorded after each stimulus, both in the analgesic and 
the control states. These should be compared with the recorded 
physiological responses to see whether any parallel coarsening of 
the various physiological thresholds takes place during the sug 
gested anaesthetic condition. 

56. There is reason to believe that fairly strong analgesic 
phenomena may be secured in what appears to be a waking state 
following a trance, by strong post-hypnotic suggestions to that 
effect administered during the trance in question. A comparison 
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.s that deseribed under No. 55 should reveal the relative 

ie of the reported threshold in the two states as well as 
relative intensities of the influence on the sev ral non volun 
processes recorded. 


rnifieant differenees should be found in the above eom 


the extent of the influence of analeesie suggestions 
be determined for (a) waking hetero-suggestion, (b) wak- 
fo-suggestilon, 3) .the type ol analgesic suggestions em 
(‘hristian Seientists. This latter is a matter which 
most serious consideration. It would not be surprising 


7 ° >. ] ] 
sional (4 ristian Seienece devotees should show not only 


ly eoarsened pain thresholds but marked physiological toler- 
of nocuous stimuli as well. It will probably require con- 
ible patience to secure subjects for the investigation but it 
be decidedly worth the effort. 
[f clearly significant differences should appear from ex- 
ments No. 53 to 56, they should be compared with the corres- 
results when the same subjects are under the ordinary 
eal anaesthetics (a) to an extent sufficient to produce an 
esia for the event but not enough to eliminate all defense 
reactions, (b) to an extent sufficient to reduce the defense reac- 
o about the state that they show in the trance. 
8. Another investigation which might throw light both on the 
of pain and of hypnotie anaesthesias, would be to compare 
reported thresholds and the various physiological reactions 
hypnotie analgesia with the corresponding responses under 
te of extreme waking relaxation, employed in the Chicago 
ratory by Miss Miller. She found that the pain was reported 
rreatly lessened and the motor response greatly reduced. It 
neeivable that the phenomena of hypnotic analgesia may be 
me way an incidental result of the relaxation suggestions 
which subjects are usually given to induct them into the trance. 
If substantially the same results should be obtained from subjects 
profound voluntary relaxation, this would tend to support the 
above conjecture. Parallel normal control series should, of 
eourse, be run. 

59. To what extent and in what sense, if any, are suggested 
blindness and deafness real? The problem should be susceptible 
of investigation by methods analogous to those described for No. 
03. Subjects who report in the trance or post-hypnotically com- 
plete blindness or deafness after it has been suggested, should be 
presented with a considerable variety of visual and auditory 
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stimuli, which have been shown on a trance control group to evok 
distinct emotional responses such as are listed under No. 25; 


present the same stimuli to the subjects in the waking state, pr 
erly alternated, for purposes of comparison. Compare the r 


iis 


tions in the two states for any characteristic difference. If {| 
emotional reactions are the same in nature and intensity during 
suggested blindness as when no such suggestion is given, 
show such states to be much more shallow than is som 
supposed. 

60. Somewhat conflicting reports exist as to whether sugg: 
anaesthesia of the various senses results in the complete or par 
tial inhibition of reflexes normally released by them. It is possi- 
ble that marked idiosyneracies exist in this respect. In any case 
the matter should be submitted to thorough and systematic inves 
tigation on a large number of subjects, the reactions of each being 
determined with a high degree of certainty in order to establish 
beyond reasonable doubt any striking individual manifestations. 

An example of such an investigation would be to suggest total 
anaesthesia of the region of the knee until S reports that lh 
cannot feel a blow upon the patellar tendon. Place the sub} 
an apparatus provided with a special hammer for delivering a 
blow automatically and precisely on the tendon and also with a 
device for recording on smoked paper the intensity of the jerk 
which normally results. Test each subject repeatedly in this way 
alternating in a suitable manner the normally sensitive state \ 
the state of suggested anaesthesia. If some subjects appear 
have lost the reflex as the result of the suggestion, try applying 
the stimulus, perhaps a little mildly, several times in successior 
intervals of a half second or so. 

Another example of an experimental attack on the problem 
would concern the relation of the lid reflex to the threat of a 
blow on the eye after blindness had been suggested and the 
subject reports that he is totally blind and that he can see nothing. 
The apparatus in this case is an eliptical piece of heavy plate 
glass supported by a wooden bar. The glass is so placed that it 
approaches the face from the side and so shaped that it can almost 
touch the eyelash without striking the nose. A piano hammer 
actuated by a spring is attached to the apparatus in such a way 
that when released, it flies up suddenly and strikes the glass ex- 
actly in front of the eye. The actual responses of the lids are 
recorded on a kymograph as described in No. 19. The normal and 

the anaesthetic responses should be compared. 
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third method of investigating this problem would be to 
he influence of suggested blindness on the pupilary reflex. 
bjects like those mentioned in the last example. Provide 
intly inereasing and decreasing the illumination of a field 
m to known amounts. Let the pupil of one of the subject’s 
viewed from a distance by an assistant with the aid of a 

tory telescope. Have a transparent seale in the system so 
diameter of the pupil can be read off at will. Compare 

and amounts of change in pupil diameter (as well as 
ite size) to given changes in illumination during the normal 
th that when S professes complete blindness and inability 
rht of any kind. 
A problem related to that of No. 60 concerns the extent, if 
vhich reflexes are influenced in susceptible subjects by the 
suggestion that during the experiment they shall not take 
It will be observed that this experiment attacks the re- 
rather than the stimulus. Solution could be had by adap- 
of means described under No. 60. Another related problem 
be to determine the influence of suggesting simultaneously 
nhibition of both the stimulus and the response. 

62. The nature and general significance of hypnotically sug- 
d anaesthesia may be probed still farther by means of the 
ioned reflex. If appropriate technique is employed, it is 
le to set up these reflexes in many humans with considerable 

The first question which we may consider is whether the 
tioned reflex can be set up in a subject who has previously 
rendered anaesthetic to the conditioned stimulus by means 
otic suggestion. There are many ways in which this may 

d out. A typieal set-up might utilize the knee-jerk ap- 
mentioned under No. 60. Let the knee he normal but 

rest total deafness until S reports that he can hear nothing. 

Communication with the subject could be maintained by means of 

or arbitrary signs. Then begin to condition the knee jerk 
buzzer, sounding the latter a half second or so before the 
very of the blow to the tendon. Have all stimuli recorded on 
kymograph tracing parallel with the record of the jerks, by 
ans of magnetic signal markers arranged to operate auto- 
matically. 

Another set-up analagous to the above would be to try to con- 
tion the lid reflex to a flash of light. The unconditioned stim- 

ulus in this case would be a light hammer arranged much as de- 
scribed in No. 60 except that there would be no glass plate to 
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intercept the blow but instead the blow would actually strik 
face just below the eye. In this case the subject would be thr 
into a suggested blindness. 


A third set-up, differing from the above, would involve y 
sponses primarily of the emotional type. It is possible that these 
might follow a law different from the preceding. The uncondi- 
tioned stimulus might well be a fairly strong electrie shock de 
livered say, to the foot. This will ordinarily release vigorou 
reactions revealed by the technical methods sketched under Num 
bers 25 and 53. Hither the buzzer or a flash of light could 
employed, the subject being suggested deaf or blind accordii ely 

If significant differences due to suggestion should appear, a 
large number of further problems would arise involving such pro 
cesses as the influence of suggested anaesthesia upon the respon 
to the differentiated stimulus in differential inhibition, condi 
tioned inhibition, and so on. 

63. From No. 62 there follows logically the problem of what 
influence, if any, is produced on the process of setting up cond 
tioned reflexes when the subject has been suggested anaesthet 
to the unconditioned stimulus. There is also the additional] pl 
lem of what would result if the subject is made anaesthetic 
both the conditioned and the unconditioned stimulus. Exp 
mental procedures should be analogous to those described under 
No. 62. 

64. Let us suppose that the conditioned reflex has been set up 
in the normal manner and functions vigorously in the trance. 
What effect will result if the subject is now by means of sugges- 
tion made anaesthetic to the conditioned stimulus? How will the 
results compare with corresponding results where the true or un- 
conditioned reflex is involved? 


If significant effects should appear, a large number of other 
problems would at once present themselves. What will result in 
the functioning of a two-stimulus homogeneous reflex if both 
stimuli are presented simultaneously, the subject being made 
anaesthetic to one? Will the response be increased according to 
the law reported by Pavlov or will it remain the same as for the 
one stimulus normally sensed? 

Another problem concerns the combination of two stimuli one 
of which evokes a vigorous reaction and the other a strong inhi- 
bition, when the subject has been made hypnotically anaesthetic 
to the one, or the other, or to both. 

65. A term frequently encountered in hypnotic literature is 
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rt. By this it is meant that the subject hears and responds 
hypnotist but appears to be oblivious to other persons. 








re is, of course, no particular mystery about his responding 

ere e hypnotist. The real problem concerns why the subject is 
to other persons. ‘The actual phenomenon, then, turns 

o he lack of rapport, It is quite evident in turn that lack of 

: rt is but a special phase of hypnotic anaesthesia. Perhaps 
rous 7 id be best deseribed as a selective anaesthesia. In general 
‘aT : he investigated by methods much like those already de- 
t for the various problems concerned with anaesthesias. 
j ecial set-up may perhaps be sketched: Secure a number of 

Y who show apparently complete and spontaneous oblivion 

HW | persons other than the hypnotist. Then give the subject 

in this state, the task of solving a maze or mechanical puz 
eh is extremely difficult unless one knows the clue to the 

; n, in which case it is extremely easy. Let the subject work 
problem for a period of five minutes or so, long enough to 

that he cannot do it at onee. Then stop him, telling him 
while and sleep quietly. Then let another person come 
| try to evoke responses in 8S by speaking to him. After 
this, let the neweomer proces d to explain the elue to the 
Chen let the subject try the puzzle once more and observe 

ior and the degree of suecess. Have a number of com- 
le problems of this sort, half of which have the aid from the 
pport source and half not. Have two comparable squads of 
ects, alternating the techniques and the puzzles with the two, 

. o avoid constant errors. If the lack of rapport is what it 
rs superficially to be, the problems with which the clue was 

ined in the presence of the subjects should average as diffi 

of solution as the control problems. But if the lack of rapport 
; ; a kind of naive pose or pretense, then we should expect the 
tion to be about as quick as if the subject had been given the 
lue by the hypnotist himself. In order to have an adequate check 

this last point, a control series should be carried out in which 
clue is actually given by the hypnotist, in exactly the same 
rds as those used by the assistant. 
66. Chareot and his pupils believed that when a person in a 
, » extends his arm in a suggested catalepsy, the tracing of 


ts behavior is smooth and relatively undisturbed by tremors, 

hereas the corresponding tracing from an arm extended volun 
tarily in the waking state, particularly as fatigue comes on, shows 
a decidedly greater amount of tremor. It is also said by Moll 
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and others that the arm will be held out under trance eataleps) 
longer time before sagging downward a given amount, than 
waking state. There is reason to doubt both of these statem: 
At any rate the whole matter should be thoroughly investigat, 
by objective and quantitative methods. This may be don 
readily. A thread attached to the arm may be run up thr 
four feet over a very light and free-running pulley and tlh. 
down to a light vertical rod sliding in a sleeve. To the rod sho 
be attached a light tracing point which will record faithfully 
movements of the arm on a kymograph. 

The scoring of the record requires some comment. The age 
gate extent or magnitude of the tremors per unit time may 
measured objectively by means of the linear oscillometer. T 
matter of the rate of fall in the two states could be determined 
the mean distance fallen during the different time intervals. <A) 
exact measure of the mean height of the arm during any ce 
venient time interval, uncomplicated by tremors, may be obtain 
by the use of a planimeter. 

67. It has also been asserted that the protracted mainte) 
of the cataleptic extended arm produces less disturbance of thi 
emotional and rhythmic organic processes than when the arm is 
extended in the waking state. The truth of this claim may readil) 
be determined by methods described under No. 25. 

68. If a marked difference in the behavior of the arm during 
trance catalepsy should be demonstrated in No. 66, or even if 
appeared markedly only in certain persons, it would call for an 
examination of the action of the muscles concerned in the respec 
tive states. One of the most promising methods of attack here 
would be to compare the muscle action currents of the contrasted 


states by means of a very delicate recording galvanometer. 

69. One of the striking things about a cataleptic posture is th 
fact that if the subject is challenged to move the part concerned 
he will be unable to do so. It becomes a matter of considerabl: 
interest to know what peculiarities of innervation take place at 
such times as compared with occasions when the subject is abl 
to move his arm in a normal manner. Is there a failure of inne! 
vation of the muscies? Or is it caused by a counter-acting inner 
vation of the antagonistic muscles at the same time? A simu! 
taneous record of the action currents from both the antagonistic 
muscle systems should furnish valuable evidence in the solution 





of this problem. 
70. It frequently happens when a hypnotist gives the command 
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is intended to remove the cataleptic state from a subject 
the movement is attained very slowly and, to superficial 
nearances, with great difficulty. Problems very similar to those 
No. 69 arise here also and evidently may be solved by very 
ilar means. 
71. A survey of the literature concerning what is called animal 
ynosis shows that the phenomenon there mainly dealt with ap 
ears to be a kind of eatalepsy. Such justification as exists for 
relating these animal states to the hypnotic trance lies in the fact 
eatalepsy is especially easy to induce in humans during the 
trance. It is to be remembered, however, that catalepsy may be 
induced without difficulty in large numbers of human subjects in 
the waking state, with no other observable symptoms associated 
th the trance appearing. This raises the question as to whether 
\ n this animal cataleptic state there are associated any phenomena 
such as amnesia and anaesthesia, which are especially character 
stic of the tranee. There is, further, the question as to whether 
states of immobility seen in fowls, salamanders and other 
mals are of the same nature as that in dogs called hypnotic by 


Pavlov. To this end careful comparative experiments should be 
n made, say, with salamanders, hens, dogs, and men, the latter being 


ud in a trance showing complete amnesia and anaesthesia and the 
dogs being in the state Pavlov calls hypnotic. Among the pro- 

cesses which might be compared as regards changes from the 
waking state may be listed: The responsiveness of the ordinary 

i reflexes, the facility in the acquisition of conditioned reflexes, the 


| responsiveness of conditioned reflexes acquired in a previous nor- 

here mal state, the emotional responsiveness to disturbing stimuli as 
sted shown in breathing, heart, blood pressure, galvanic skin reflex, the 
tendency of emotional reaction conditioned in the state under 
investigation to function in succeeding normal states, and so on. 

ned, 72. In the literature of hypnosis numerous phenomena have 
abl been put forward as possible of achievement during the trance in 
at degrees not possible during the waking state. Among these may 
ible | be mentioned the claim that the accuracy as to the judgment of 
ner- | the lapse of time is greatly increased. An examination of the 
ner- | experimental work in this field shows that the results obtained, 


practically without exception, are open to doubt owing to faulty 
stic experimental technique. Rarely or never has an adequate control 
ion | series been run to determine what the subjects would have done 

| under similar circumstances in the waking state. The most exten 
nd sive experiments on this point, those of Bramwell, combined with 
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the judgment of time the irrelevant task of having uneducated 
domestics make fairly elaborate mental computations upon which 
the action revealing the accuracy of the time estimate must be 
based. 

An experiment of this kind should be conducted in a laboratory 
practically sound proof so that the ordinary clues as to the time 
of day such as whistles, bells, gongs, ete. sounding at known times 
could not be heard. Exactly parallel tests run in the A, B, B, A 
order should be run on a seore or so of subjects each being tested 
fifteen or twenty times in each state or enough times to establish 
with considerable reliability any special advantage or disadvan- 
tage shown by particular individuals. During the period to be 
judged, the subject both in the waking and the trance trials should 
be engaged in light or monotonous activity such as reading on 
of the more inane magazines. The beginning of the period to be 
judged might be marked by the sound of a buzzer controlled by 
the experimenter, the termination to be marked by the subject 
unobtrusively pressing a key when he thinks tne stated time inter- 
val has elapsed. For most purposes a good stop-watch would | 
adequate for determining the actual time elapsed. If a graphic 
record of the experiment should be desired, it could be secured 
by having in a distant room a time marker registering appropriat 
intervals and a magnetic signal marker indicating the beginning 
and termination of the judged period. The record could be made 
on adding machine tape run between suitable rollers driven by 
an electric motor and speed reducing device. The markers could 
be provided with small lead pencils for tracing the lines. 

The experiment presents two distinct phases: (A) the power 
to judge the passage of time during the trance state, and (B) the 
power to judge the passage of time during the waking state under 
the influence of post-hypnotie suggestion. Both should be com- 
pared with the power to do the same in the normal state, when the 
directions have been given in that state. 

73. A problem of some interest in regard to the judgment of 
time, arises from the fact that amnesic subjects on waking from 
a long trance frequently report that they have only been asleep a 
few moments. Fairly precise evidence related to this phenomenon 
might be obtained by utilizing the general technique described 
under No. 72. In this case the instructions and the beginning of 
the period of estimate should be in the normal state. Then inter- 
polate trances of varying lengths into the period being judged, 
waking the subject from the trance well before the termination of 
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du the period. Superficially, one might expect that if the trance left 
Ly , diminished impression of the passage of time, the technique just 
nust ho a qe seribed would lead the subject to mark off a considerably greater 

nterval of time than he would on a corresponding control series 
ir here there would be no trance. If the experiment should reveal 
i early such a tendency with subjects who have no understanding 
: the nature of the experiment, by systematically varying the 
B.A intervals involved, it would be possible to determine quanti- 

atively the law governing the underestimate of trance time. 

tablish | A related question is the influence on time estimates of begin- 


¢ the period of estimate in the trance and terminating it in the 
‘ing state vs. beginning it in the waking state and terminating 

the trance. On the surface one might perhaps anticipate on 
principle of post-hypnotic amesia, the former of the two 
he | techniques would result in the marking off of the longer intervals. 
led by |@ If this should not result, the experiment might prove significant 
ubject : in revealing something as to the nature of post-hypnotic amnesia 
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inter. @ itsell. - | : 

74. One of the most striking demonstrations of hypnotic phe- 
1omena is the influence of suggestion in the production of arti- 
ficial hallucinations. This possibility of inducing hallucinatory 


states experimentally offers an excellent opportunity of studying 
® their characteristics. Since suggested hallucinations simulate the 





ilts of genuine sensory stimulation, the question arises as to 

at extent and in what detailed respects this simulation agrees 
with the results which follow the genuine stimulation. Can, for 
example, a suggested stimulation of a blow on the patellar tendon 
voke the knee-jerk? If so, how will the amplitude of this reac- 
_ n compare with that when a genuine blow is struck? How will 
- © ompare with the response to the sound of a bell to which the 
erk has been conditioned? Or, if the suggested hallucination 
mel f a blow will not evoke the jerk, will it heighten the reaction if 
1 Sth hallucinatory blow is timed so as to combine with the sound 
the bell in the ease of a conditioned reflex? 
it of Lastly, suppose that in a habit system the compound stimulus, 
rom \, B, and C evokes the reaction R, whereas the stimulus pattern 
pa A and B evoke the distinct reaction R,. If at the moment of the 
non mpact of A and B upon the sensorium, there be given the sug- 
bed | gested hallucination of C, will this serve to divert the action from 
R. to R,? Or suppose that stimulus complex A, B, and C working 
ter- on the organism and the subject has been given a negative hallu- 
red cination (selective anaesthesia) for C, will this divert the response 


1 of from R, to R.? 
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75. It has been stated repeatedly that appropriate suggestions 
are able to change the temperature of parts of the body by severa| 
degrees. These experiments should be repeated with a laro 
number of subjects and many times on each subject. The hand is 
a convenient part to investigate. A suitable thermo-couple com 
bination should be used in conjunction with a recording electrics] 
apparatus, now on the market for such purposes, sensitive enoug 
to show changes of a tenth degree. If any consistent changes 
temperature should follow the hypnotic suggestion with any sul 
ject or subjects, there should be run very careful controls. One 
of these would be that absolutely everything should be the sa 
(including the verbal suggestions) except that the subject should 
be in the waking state. Another control would be to see how 
the subject could produce similar changes by voluntary effort. 

76. It has also been repeatedly claimed that hypnotic sugg 
tion can control the heart rate in a supernormal manner. This 
could easily be tested by attaching a sphygmograph to the arm, 
and a pneumograph to the chest, both recording on a moving 
kymograph. Secure a normal tracing for three minutes, then 
suggest an increase of heart rate three minutes, then three m 
utes of normal after which suggest three minutes of slowed beat 
ing, and so on. Careful comparison of the parallel breathing 
record should be made to see that the heart rate is not controlled 
indirectly by the breathing which is to a considerable extent 
voluntary process. Control series should be run as suggest: 
under No. 75. If positive results are obtained, typical tracings 
and detailed tables should be published, especially of any isolated 
individuals who should be found to show marked effects. 

77. It has been stated that stage performers occasionally ex- 
hibit subjects whose hands may be rendered white apparently 
from the retreat of blood at the command of the hypnotist, and 
that the hands become pink again at a subsequent command for 
the blood to flow into them once more. If such a subject can be 
found, he should be studied with great care by a competent scien 
tist, objective records made and the details made public. If the 
blood really flows away from the hand for any length of time, the 
temperature should fall. This could be recorded automatically by 
the method described under No. 75. There should also result a 
marked decrease in volume which could easily be recorded on 
smoked paper by a suitable tambour, if the hand were placed 
within a plethysmograph. 
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s. For many years there has been a controversy as to whether 
ossible with any subject, however susceptible, to produce 
rs by means of hypnotic suggestion. It seems that blisters 

appeared in a few cases but there has always been some 
in the control which threw serious doubt on the results. 
is a fact that suggestion can do this, it is of tremendous 
ficance, not only for the science of hypnotism but for an 
I standing of the mechanics of influencing’ processes ordinarily 
the control of the autonomic nervous system. It would 
y repay having the part of the subject’s body involved under 
int observation by a squad of experts night and day for an 

ite length of time. 
). It has been suggested that the healing of lesions may be 
tated by suggestions administered in the trance. The claims 
Christian Scientists and similar cults also point in the same 
tion. Quite apart from the claims of instantaneous healing, 
suld be shown with certainty that the healing is facilitated 
to a small extent by appropriate suggestion, it would be a 
r of very considerable scientific importance. There are 
il eases here. One is the case of the healing of an experi 
tal wound during a period when healing suggestions are given 
ympared with a control wound on another occasion when anti 
suggestions would be given. Here the general state of 
patient might enter in, as influenced by the suggestion. <A 
ond and stricter case would be where two experimental wounds 
uld be made on symmetrical parts of the body, say the upper 
Here the general physical state would necessarily be the 
me for the two injuries. One wound would be suggested to heal 
pidly and the other to heal slowly and badly. On a repetition 
he experiment, the sides of the body could be reversed as re 
ds the nature of the suggestion. The time of removal of the 
could be the objective index of completion of healing. A tiny 
namometer with sharp teeth to grip the edge of the scab could 
applied at suitable intervals with a pull of known amount. 


Subjects could be watched continuously if necessary. An expert 
irgeon should be in charge. 
80. It is known that many subjects may be given a functional 
naesthesia profound enough to permit minor operations. It has 
heen claimed that such wounds heal more readily than similar ones 
produced with the accompaniment of pain which is normal. This 
problem could be investigated by operating on symmetrical parts 
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of the body, one under hypnotie anaesthesia and the other a ) 
mal (pain) control. The technique of measuring the rate of 
ing, ete. would be substantially analogous to that of No. 79. 

81. It has been reported by a large number of indep 
investigators that uterine menstrual cramps can often be stopped 
completely by direct hypnotic suggestion. If this action of s 
gestion be what it appears on the surface, the observation is of 
considerable significance beeause the muscle involved is 
typical of those under the control of the autonomic nervous 
tem. Unfortunately the observations in these investigations 
been made by the subjects themselves and suffer from the 
known defects of such methods. The experiments should be r 
peated with the aid of a competent gynecologist, to determin 
whether the uterus objectively ceases its crampings as the r 
of the suggestion. There is always the possibility that the sug 
gestion has done nothing more than to influence the speech rea 
tions of the subjects, impelling them to deny the cramps which 
may in reality continue just as before. One method which sug 
gests itself would be to observe the action of the uterus by means 
of an X-ray flouroscope outfit. Probably a more satisfactory 
method, if it could be used without danger of infection or of 
seriously disturbing the natural contractions, would be to insert 
a very small and carefully sterilized elastic bulb into the cervix 
of the uterus. The bulb would be connected by a rubber tube to 
a tambour which would record the contractions of the uterus 
smoked paper. Compare the amplitude, frequency, ete. of the 
contractions before and after the contra-suggestions had been 
given. In case that definitely positive results should be obtained, 
numerous related questions would be in line for solution by tl! 
same general technique: How rapidly does the suggestion oper 
ate? How long do the effects of a single suggestion persist? How 
is the permanence of the effect influenced by repeating the sug- 
gestion (A) when the influence of the first suggestion is waning, 
(B) before it begins to wane and (C) after it has ceased to oper 
ate? Relatively how potent in checking such cramps is the adm 
istration in the waking state of a non-potent medicine believ 
by the subject to be able to do so? 

82. A sympathetic yet scientific study of what actually can be 
accomplished by adept Christian Scientists in their own bodies is 
very greatly to be deserved. It might conceivably lead to a di 
cided increase in our insight concerning many obscure problems 
in the practical application of suggestion, particularly of auto- 
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vestion. The obstacles in the way of securing suitably coopera- 
subjects is very great but the importance of the problem 
es worth while a vigorous attempt. Problems No. 79 to 81 
sive offer promising points of departure for such an inves- 
erhaps one of the most suggestive problems from this 
of view would be the verbal, galvanic, respiratory cardiac 
ther non-voluntary responses to nocuous stimuli of various 
and degrees. Appropriate adaptation of the technique 

ed under No. 25 should be adequate. 
83. Another method widely advoeated for the alleviation of 
| the eure of ills is that of waking auto-suggestion.® Re- 
y auto-suggestion had a considerable popular vogue in the 
| put forward by Coué. Practically the same questions arise 
is under No. 82 and very similar procedures are appropriate 

eir solution. 

84. One of the most widespread objections urged against the 
hypnosis is the claim that when a subject submits to the 
trance, he at the same time puts himself into the power of the 
ypnotist. Aeceordingly, if the latter chances to be an unscrupu- 

person, the subject may thereby be induced to perform acts 
trary to his character, even to the extent of committing crimes. 
Numerous attempts have been made to solve this problem experi- 
mentally but, practically without exception, they have failed com- 
tely of their object. The failure in some cases has been due 
the obviously unreal nature of the test as when a subject in the 
rance is told that some sugar is arsenic and is then ordered to 
it it into some one’s coffee so as to poison the one about to 
drink it. The remedy here is obviously to make the situation a 
real one. This is perhaps best represented by the French case 
where a young woman subject in a demonstration before a group 
learned men was induced by hypnotic suggestion to murder 
people right and left with make-believe weapons. The learned 
ones were greatly impressed and departed. Some medical stu- 
dents who remained then told the subject that she was alone and 
commanded her to remove her clothing and take a bath. There 
was obviously nothing make-believe in this latter situation and 
the striking demonstration of the vicious power of suggestion at 
nee came to an end. 

A second conspicuous defect of experiments seeking to deter- 
mine how potent hypnotic suggestion is in influencing subjects to 
commit immoral acts, is that no adequate control experiments have 
9 Certain methods of investigating this interesting phenomenon have been described 
a previous article. This Journal, 1929, Vol. 24, p. 153 ff. 
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been carried out. The absurdity of the pseudo-experiments 
volving the commission of crimes with make-believe we 
would automatically have become apparent if exactly the sam 
experiment had been repeated as a control with the same subjects 
in the ordinary awaking state. 

It isn’t at all difficult to indicate how effective experiments iy 
this most important field could be set up. The only real question 
is the propriety of carrying them out. That question must in the 
last analysis be decided by the individual experimenter. Leaving 
out of consideration the question of acts of murder and seduction, 

which naturally have occupied the attention of writers in this 
field so largely, there are many acts of less absolute significance 
yet against the commission of which there may be profound resist- 
ance in the waking state. ‘I'wo sizable squads of good am 
subjects should be available. One squad (one subject at a tiny 
should be tested for resistance for a given act first in the trance 
state and a week later in the waking state. The second squad 
should be tested first in the waking state and a week later in the 
trance with the same technique. Some of the things which sug 
gest themselves as possibilities are the commission of small thefts 
such as shoplifting, the telling of lies, either oral or written in 
letters, the making of false accusations, the use of ungrammatical 
English or coarse and unseemly epithets before a respected pe 
son, and the perversion of memory by suggestion in connect 
with the familiar ‘‘aussage’’ experiment. In most cases any evil 
effects of a social nature naturally arising from such experiments 
could be obviated by previous or subsequent arrangement with tl: 
individuals affected. The score could be the number of complete 
and partial executions of the suggested acts. 

It should be observed further that the practical aspect of this 
problem demands not only a comparison of what can be done 
means of a direct command in the two states but the maximum 
influence of the sort in question attainable in the respective states 
by any means at all. It might be found that persuasion on the 
basis of a personal favor or obligation in the waking state could 
be most effective whereas a direct command might be found most 
effective in the trance state. In any case it is clear that the com- 
parison should be made between the most potent modes in the 
respective states. 

Other questions of importance in this connection are the rela- 
tive potency of trance suggestion as compared with post-hypnotic 
suggestion, and the relative increase in an experimenter’s power 
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ing waking suggestions as a result of having hypnotized the 
repeatedly. 

n 35. One of the uses to which hypnotic suggestion has frequently 

put is to control or cure drug addictions. It would be desir- 

to secure on a rather large scale a quantitative determination 
poteney of hypnosis for this use. To this end it would be 





asy matter to suggest to a large squad of habitual smokers in 
trance (but without any waking knowledge whatever) that they 
5 ye not smoke tobacco in any form for, say, the ensuing week or 

The score would be the number of subjects, if any, who 
is ed out the suggestion fully and the period of abstinence of 


ae those who did not. In addition there would probably be a con- 
. rable number of subjects who would reduce the amount of 


ng. If all the subjects chosen were cigarette smokers, the 
ng of one cigarette would be a convenient unit for measuring 
itter effect. To secure a satisfactory control in this case, it 
ld be necessary to have an accurate record of the cigarettes 


~ ed each day for the week preceding the giving of the sug- 


: m. It would not be satisfactory to have the subjects keep the 


; rd of their own smoking even if done by automatic writing 


luced by post-hypnotie suggestion. To be dependable, the record 
d be kept by some other person and, if possible, quite without 
nowledge of the subjects. Individuals confined to restricted 
ind constantly under the eye of some one in authority, con- 

§ ditions such as are found in convalescing wards in hospitals, might 

this purpose. 

46. A number of other related problems might be solved by the 

| technique outlined in No. 85. There is, for example, the 
problem of the relative effect of the technique as just described 


: subjects who do not care to be cured of the addiction as con- 


ted with the same technique where the subjects anxiously 
sire to be cured. A special technique for this latter case would 
| be to secure a considerable number of hypnotic subjects who wish 
; for one reason or another to give up tobacco permanently. Ar- 
} range these individuals into comparable groups by pairs. Put all 
the individuals into a deep trance and suggest strongly to the 
experimental group that they shall never touch tobacco again. Let 
the control group merely sleep quietly for the same period but 
receive no suggestions. It might also be desirable to run a third 
group of hypnotically susceptible subjects with the same desire to 
give up tobacco, who should in the ordinary waking state sign a 


solemn pledge to give up tobacco. A fourth group might be given 
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in the waking state some innocuous substance purporting to be gq 
nationally advertised cure for tobacco addiction of great potency, 
The purpose of this latter would be to test out the effects of g 
rationalized waking suggestion. Quantitative effects should be 
determined as deseribed under No. 85. 

87. Subjects with an addiction for tobacco might be utilized to 
test out the power of a rationalized post-hypnotie suggestion as 
compared with one given by direct command. The subjects in the 
former case could be told convincingly that hereafter they won't 
care for tobacco in any form and that whenever they so much as 
think of tobacco, they will at once become nauseated. This might 
be strengthened by giving some nauseating substance at the time 
of administering the suggestion, with the assurance that the drug 
in question would bring about the alleged subsequent nausea at the 
thought of tobacco. 

88. The procedures of experiments No. 85 to 87 have involved 
the influence of the trance in producing resistance to impulses. 
There is another phase of this problem on the more dynamic level, 
that of inducing subjects to perform definite acts in spite of con- 
siderable pain and which would ordinarily be said to require a 
degree of will. In the problem at present under consideration the 
interest would be in whether trance suggestion can induce any 
supernormal power of volition in this sense. One form that this 
experiment might take would be to employ an apparatus so con- 
structed that it would have a series of 40 handles which might be 
pressed down by the subject, one at a time. When a handle has 
been pressed down fully, the subject receives an electric shock for 
one-half second. The shocks are arranged progressively accord- 
ing to Weber’s law from very weak to so intense that practically 
no one can endure them. The subject will be instructed to start 
at the weak end of the series and to proceed up the series at a 
rate fixed by a series of timed clicks. The question is, whether 
hypnotic subjects on the average can be induced to go up such a 
scale any farther than they can while in the waking state. 

A second and related problem would be to determine whether 
trance subjects will go up the scale any farther when they have 
been suggested to be analgesiac than when nothing about pain has 
been suggested. Here the time intervals between acts might be 
prolonged to some minutes and the emotional reactions taken as 
described above under No. 53. 

89. The relative potency of suggestions to be executed in the 
trance as compared with those to be executed post-hypnotically is 
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lem of some importance. This could be investigated quite 
by means of the punishment technique described under 
No. 88. The time of administering the post-hypnotie suggestion 
| be as soon as possible after the termination of the trance 
to prevent much weakening from the time factor, yet long 
to be practically free from the after-effects of the trance 
Pending investigation of this latter point (No. 21), a 
of ten minutes might be tried. To equalize the effects of 
e hypnotie suggestion itself should be administered the 
length of time before the act should take place except in this 
the trance should be maintained unbroken. The subjects 
d be tested repeatedly in the two states in the A, B, B, A; 
B. A. A. B order, half beginning with one form and half with the 
De 
\n interesting variant of this procedure suitable for longer 
ntervals such as from an hour to several days, would be to 
mpare the potency of hypnotic and post-hypnotic suggestions 
the former are executed in a trance as usual but a subse- 
me, a period of normal waking life intervening. 
90. It is a well known fact that the potency of waking sugges- 
diminishes both with repeated use and with the passage of 
me. The diminution in the latter case is analogous to that repre- 
by the curve of forgetting in ordinary memory though the 
hould not be confused, for the one now under consideration 
sentially a volitional phenomenon rather than one of ordinary 
nory. This problem could be investigated by the general tech- 
deseribed under No. 88. Several rather large groups of 
ets would be required. One group should be tested ten min- 
; after the giving of the suggestion and the termination of the 
trance, another should be tested after an hour. Subsequent groups 
should be tested after a week, a month, four months, and a year. 
91. It usually happens in the practical application of post- 
hypnotic suggestion, that repeated use and the passage of time 
operate jointly upon its strength. It is a question of some interest 
whether repeated use alone will strengthen it on the principle of 
practice as seen in ordinary habit formation, or weaken it on the 
principle of experimental extinction as seen in the breaking down 
of conditioned reflexes. This latter question could be investigated 
by the same general methods as described above, except that each 
member of a single squad should be tested daily, say, until the 
response became extinct or practically stabilized at some level of 
positive efficiency. 
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There is some reason to expect that the outcome of this exper; 
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ment may vary according to the nature of the resistance enco 4 
tered by the suggestion. The passage up through the shock series WJ 
may be regarded as an example of a severe test. A milder one [@ a 
might be based on the reading of some homogeneous work with ul 


small pages. Suggest to the subject that when reading any page, 
having a zero or a five for the last digit of its number, he shal] he 
greatly disturbed by a fright of unknown origin. Emotional reac. (§ of 
tions listed under No. 25 could be taken and curves of the diminy } 
tion of the effect plotted from the several quantitative indices 

there described, as they vary with the lapse of time. 

Another test probably presenting a still milder resistance  ¢ 
would be to suggest to the subject in the trance that while reading 
the even-numbered pages of such a book as just described, he shall 
not wink at all, but on the odd numbered pages he should wink 
every time a faint click sounds. Have the click sound automat-  ™ 
ically once per second. Let an assistant who has a very slow 
winking rate watch subject’s lids and press a key every time the 
latter blinks. Let clicks, winks and the type of page being read he 
recorded by electro-magnetic markers in a distant room as « 
scribed under No. 72. The score would be the ratio of the wink p 
ing frequency on the odd and the even pages. Clearly, as the 
influence of the suggestion wears off, the ratio will approa 
unity. 

A further problem possibly influencing the permanence of (B ™ 
post-hypnotic suggestion is whether it is more favorable to let nl 
the obstacles to the execution of the suggestion begin as slig 
and gradually grow greater or to progress in an opposite order. 

92. Casual observation leads to the impression that a repeti 
tion of hypnotie suggestion increases the potency of the effect. 
Presumably the curve or law of this increase is of diminishing 
returns but nothing can be known with any certainty until the 
matter is investigated systematically. Methods of measuring the 
potency of the effects of various numbers of suggestions have f[ 
been outlined under problems No. 85 to 91. This problem demands 
several squads of comparable subjects, one of which shall be tested 
after one standard suggestion, one after two, one after three, and § 
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so on until no further increase in the number of repetitions of the - 
suggestion produces appreciable change in the potency of the fy “ 
reaction. &- 
A somewhat simpler technique as well as one more closely J . 
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approximating the conditions of clinical practice, is where sug 
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ns are given time after time to the subject in successive 
but where the subject is tested (i.e. the suggestion en- 
rs its natural obstacle) following each suggestion. Presum- 
relatively mild test such as that of the winking described 
r No. 91 would be suitable for this project. 
ie same general technique as described would be appropriate 
highly important parallel problems concerning the potency 
t-hypnotie suggestion. 
Since the practical utility of hypnotic suggestion, espe- 
he post-hypnotie variety, depends upon its strength 
mes a matter of considerable importance to know what 
ution of suggestions is most effective for a given time spent 
activity. If fifteen minutes is available for suggestion 
a one hour trance period, is it better (A) to have it given 
iously all at one time, (B) to be divided into three five- 
periods with 22% minute intervals between, or (C) to con- 
ifteen periods of one minute each and with about four min- 
etween? Is it better to have it five minutes per hour for 
hours or five minutes per day for a week? Two methods 
sting this are the potency ten minutes subsequent to the last 
if the suggestion and the relative resistance to the lapse of 
Methods of measuring the potency are outlined under prob- 
No. 88-91. 
4. Further problems related to those considered under No. 93 
heir origin in the effect known as retroactive inhibition. If 
minutes of continuous suggestion be given during a one 
trance, is it more effective to have it given at the beginning, 
middle or the close of the period? If three five minute trances 
ven during a one hour period, is it better that the trance be 
nuous or that the intervening periods shall be spent in the 
ing state? Problems may be solved by methods analogous to 
e outlined under No. 93. 
95. Ordinarily when post-hypnotic suggestions are given for 
any practical purpose, the subject, even though he show perfect 
pnotic amnesia, knows quite well from his waking ob- 
servations what the experiment is intended to achieve. Thus in 
such cases whatever potency the post-hypnotic suggestion may 
have is probably substantially reinforced by the waking sugges- 
nm which in turn is presumably greatly heightened by the belief 
in the potency of the unusual procedure of being put into a trance. 
Thus what ordinarily passes for post-hypnotic suggestion is in 
reality a gross combination of heightened waking suggestion plus 
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post-hypnotic suggestion. The determination of the relative 
potency of these factors in isolation and in combination may be 
accomplished in the following manner: Have three comparable 
squads of subjects. Let one squad be led in the waking state to 
expect certain results, then during the trance really give them the 
expected suggestion. Let the second be led similarly to expect 
same results but in reality give them no suggestion of any kind, 
Instead let them sleep quietly through the period of the trance, 
The third squad should not be led in the waking state to expeet 
anything but in the trance actually give them the same post 
hypnotic suggestions as the first group. The potency of the sug 
gestions may be measured by methods described for preceding 
problems. 

96. The combination of trance and waking suggestion co 
sidered under No. 95 raises the question of the summative effec 
tiveness of one waking suggestion and one trance suggestion in 
t 5 of post hypnotic potency, as compared with two 
suggestions or with two waking suggestions. The method of solu 
tion should be analogous to that outlined for No. 95. 

97. A memory phenomenon related to Jost’s law is as follows: 
If standard memory material be learned and after 24 hours tested 
for recall and then learned again, it is found that the rise of th 
curve of re-learning is more rapid than the corresponding uppe1 
segment of the curve of the original learning. An analogous 
problem arises in connection with the process of reinforcing a 
post-hypnotic suggestion which has weakened from the lapse of 
time. Probably the winking or the emotional technique described 
under No. 91 could be employed to give an index of the strength 
of the post-hypnotic suggestion under the different conditions. 
The procedure would be to administer the suggestion a number of 
times at uniform intervals, say 24 hours, testing it briefly twelve 
hours after each suggestion. Then wait a period long enough for 
the strength of the reaction to decline approximately 50 per cent. 
Then proceed at once to re-establish it by the same methods as 
used in the original establishment. Compare the number of rein- 
forcements necessary to restore the loss with the number required 
to raise the curve from the same point in the original establish- 
ment. 

98. Most subjects in the waking state, even those who resist 
the most potent hetero-suggestions, will show marked and prompt 
postural movements when directed to whisper the suggestion to 
themselves. It would be an easy matter of comparing the potency 
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¢ this form of auto-suggestion when operating in the waking 
state, with that when operating in the trance state. The period of 
ey and the maximum amplitude of the movement would be 
Geant criteria of the relative auto-suggestibility in the two 
s. The movements could be recorded by methods described 
an earlier article.’ 

99. Much of the theoretical work on hypnosis has identified it 
or less definitely with sleep. It is of considerable impor- 
nee that the degree of truth or falsity of this relationship should 
letermined. A promising attack on this problem would be to 
re parallel physiological records for the two states in which 
same posture is assumed and everything else is kept constant. 
Some of the processes recorded might be the pulse, blood pres- 
sure, hand volume, breathing, perspiration, metabolism, and gal- 
e skin reaction. Minute comparison of the two states should 
ade (A) as to reactions while quietly resting and (B) as to 
ces which take place in the several processes under various 
ms of stimulation. If clear and substantial differences should 
ear, they might produce a marked readjustment in certain 

ories as to the nature of the hypnotic trance. 
100. Another angle from which to investigate the alleged rela- 
1 of the trance state to that of normal sleep would be to set up 
post-hypnotie suggestions previous to falling asleep, that at the 
ling of faint signals such as a muffled buzzer, the subject 


hile asleep shall perform such acts as taking a deep breath, turn 
ed, move his hand in a certain way, mutter certain arbitrary 
rds, and so on. A comparable control series should be run 
th the same subjects in which similar instructions are given in 
waking state, also to be carried out in the sleeping state, if 
the trance suggestions do not penetrate sleep, there must be a 
radical difference between the latter and either the trance or the 
waking states into both of which hypnotic suggestions are known 
readily to penetrate. 

101. The problem of simulation has haunted hypnotism almost 
from its origin. So long as there is doubt as to whether a sub- 
ject really is in the trance, hypnotic experimentation is bound to 
be hampered. It may safely be said that up to the present time 
no methods substantially more dependable than that of the verbal 
statements of the subjects are available. There is reason to hope, 
however, that among the many experimental procedures outlined 
in the preceding pages there may be found one or more which will 


see note 9, p. 
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effect the differentiation reliably. Even if a reaction should he 
found which never appeared except in cases of hypnosis, and « 
though some hypnotics should not show it, the general experi. 
mental situation would be greatly benefited. It would be very 
desirable also if the criterion should be quick and easy to apply, 
though this may not be anticipated with much confidence since al] 
the simpler methods have probably been pretty well tried out 
already. 

The method of trying out any promising technique would 
quire two squads of subjects. One would be made up of subjects 
who are regarded from the point of view of general behavior an 
reputation for honesty as being genuine. The second group would 
be a set of sophisticated individuals who are known not to go 
the trance but who have read one or two of the modern works « 
hypnosis such as that of Bramwell. Have them instructed } 
second experimenter to simulate the trance as best they can, v 
a view to deceiving the hypnotist. The subjects will all be ; 
sented to the hypnotist without distinction and he will have 
task of separating the two groups by means of objective eviden 
As a minimum requirement, he must not select any of the seco: 
group (unless the individuals in question should report that, cor 
trary to expectation, they had really fallen into the trance) though 
he might reject some of the first group, some of whom may also 
conceivably be simulating. 

Probably one of the reasons why the earlier workers failed ‘ 
discover reliable criteria of the trance was that they, for the most 
part, sought for gross physiological differences between the two 
states. If the present indication that hypnosis is essentially 
phenomenon of habit, should turn out to be true, these earl! 
attempts were foredoomed to failure. In any case the more frui' 
ful place to look for criteria is among the more subtle habit ph: 
nomena. These would include, among other things, the most 
the methods elaborated in recent years for the detection of guill 
or the possession of guilty knowledge, which in turn involv 
recording the various emotional reactions outlined under No. 2. 
In addition there are numerous experiments outlined in the p 
ceding pages which, if they should show characteristic differences 
between the trance and the waking states, should be valuab 
Among these may be mentioned Nos. 36, 37, 38, 39, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 51, 53, 59, 62, 63, 64, 68, 69, 73, 74, 79, 88, 89, 91, 93, 94, 
97, and 99. Probably all of these, or at any rate, the most of them, 
might be capable of simulation if the subject possessed a full tec! 
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iderstanding of the phenomenon in question. But the dif- 
ordinarily met with in attempting to teach such techni- 
; to the average person leads to the belief that the ordinary 
subject would be quite sure not to possess them, certainly 
til they find their way into standard works on the subject. 


2. One of the most fundamental questions 
re of hypnosis relates to whether it is merely 
connected set of phenomena or whether 


regarding the 
a more or less 
it is a single 


state. The fact thaf practically any of its characteristic 
mena may be encountered or deliberately produced in cer- 
subjects without the others being present, suggests quite em- 
‘ally at the outset that hypnosis is far from a unitary state. 


question which remains is whether there 


is any unitary 


of ‘‘general factor’? around which the various special phe- 


cluster. 


wn as tetrad differences. 


ena Charles Spearman and Kar! J. Holzinger have 
ted much time and energy to the mathematical methods of 
ting the existence of such general factors, in case they exist. 
most notable of these attempts is that based on what are 
rr a 

'ruman L. Kelley has recently 
tacked the same problem with somewhat differing methods and 
results. These various methods should be applied thoroughly to 


analysis of the results of the following experiment 


A large number of subjects showing all degrees of the hypnotic 
ince should be carefully tested in a quantitative manner for all 
recognized phenomena of hypnosis such as closing of the eyes; 
italepsy of the arm; involuntary movements of the arm due to 
suggestion; loss of sense of pain, touch, temperature, hearing, 
sion; post-hypnotiec amnesia; post-hypnotic suggestion, and so 
Correlations should be computed among the various phe- 
mena and the above-mentioned statistical methods applied to 
scover whether there is in truth any central factor of hypnosis, 
and if such be found, to determine its magnitude. 
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A POINT OF VIEW 


Strupies IN LEADERSHIP 





By EDWARD M. WESTBURGH 
CHIEF OF PSYCHOLOGICAL STAFF, PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL 
NSTITUTE FOR MENTAL HYGIEN! 


PHILDELPHIA 


ANY psychiatrists in recent years have been using a method 
anil ct ~+setacnaiiny state Gale anaimnate ao eae tte | 

study of leadership that psychologists may well adopt 
Psychiatrists have been paying considerable attention to wha 
they call the ‘‘personality’’ of an individual and in their attention 
they have placed strong emphasis upon the emotional factors 
the human organism. Their interest in the affective side of 


behavior is natural in view of the marked changes which take 


place in the emotional life of the mentally sick. Allowing fo1 
absence of an analytic method, the lack of uniformity and scarcit: 
of definition of concepts, there still remains much of practica 
value which the medical man specializing in mental diseases has 
been able to use as an aid to interpretation and therapy. If his 
observations were not made on the basis of a scientific, systemati 
method, he did at least look for the factors of ‘‘personality’’ and 
recognized, in some measure, their importance. On the othe 
hand, the greater part of the development of psychological ex 
aminations has been too definitely limited to a measurement and 
interpretation of mental abilities and the more purely intellectual 
factors. 

The physician’s advantage has been largely the result of a 
point of view. He looked for, and saw, more factors affecting 
conduct. He grasped the concept that the human organism pro! 
ably functions as a unit and that, based on his observations and 
the concept of total responsiveness, he could make a reasonably 
accurate and helpful clinical description of an individual. 

The writer has applied the same approach to the study and 
evaluation of hundreds of individuals—major and minor execu 
tives, men considered as potential material for managerial and 
executive positions, high grade salesmen, and professional people. 
The practical results of the studies, in the minds of the men them 
selves and in the opinion of management, have been most encour 
aging, and in many cases quite unusual. 
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\ brief statement of the principles developed and applied may 
luable to other students of leadership and ‘‘personality’’ 
related to it: 
The approach to a ‘‘personality’’ study is always made on 
of the concept that the human organism functions as a 
t it is not a mind, or a bundle of abilities or habits, or 
or a group of emotions. Each is related to and affects 
A person responds to stimulation in a particular way 
f the particular stimulus and because he possesses par 
physical and mental capacities and particular emotional 
lor example, a person may have superior general intelli- 
as determined by intelligence testing) or a definite talent 
ing specific tasks, and yet be unsatisfactory and unsuccess- 
ng to life or in actually succeeding at the specifie 


in, 


adjust! 
Just because a man has the physical ability, muscular 
ations, and intelligence necessary to drive a taxicab does 
ce him a good taxicab driver. 
In all the studies, strong emphasis is placed on the affective 
and the intellectual and action habits of the individual. 
abilities and the capacity of the body to function up to a 
maximum and under certain conditions must be deter- 
l, insofar as possible, but these do not indicate the true value 
he individual. The emotional urges, likes and dislikes, the 
‘ations and the habitual pathways of reaction determine how 
abilities of the person are utilized. Abilities are the instru- 
ts available for use; habit and affect determine how these 
truments are to be used and in what direction they are to be 
oyed. Emotions indicate in what direction reactions will go, 
well as with what force they will operate. Habits give some 
lictable uniformity to the direction that action will take, and 
uniformity of response is primarily altered by variations in 
affective factors. 

[ll. Leadership is considered as a phenomenon operating 
nder specifie conditions. It is not viewed as a generic concept 
vhich ean be defined. 

Leadership is a kind of successful performance (broadly de- 
fined by attitudes of particular social groups) resulting from the 
nterreaction of particular mental abilities, character and affec- 
ve traits, under particular conditions. Certain so-called char- 
acter and personality traits do not determine leadership except 
in a particular environment with a particular social group. 

An engineer may lack most of the dominant and attractive 
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personal traits considered under the caption of ‘‘leadership’’ anq 
yet be recognized as a leader among certain groups, because of 
his unusual knowledge of engineering problems or because of his 
inventive ability. That same engineer, if placed at the head of 
an engineering department of a large company may be a definite 
failure because he cannot do what that particular job requires, 
In this particular instance, he may lack organizing ability or the 
capacity to handle and direct other men. Nevertheless, if he de- 
sires leadership and does not want to change himself, he ean 
acquire it on the basis of knowledge and inventive ability. 

A poet may be placed in a position of leadership because of 
the creation of some socially approved ideas or products and e 
lack some of the ethical traits generally considered essential to 
acceptance by the group. A man may be president of a company 
and be considered an unusual leader because of his honesty, em 
tional force, and the capacity to inspire others. The amount of 
success that he has will depend not only upon the quantity | 
his emotional possessions and how he uses them, but also upor 
the type of business he is in, the type of people associated with 
him, ete. 

Another man may be the president of a company because he 
has unusual organizing ability and because he is everlastingly 
persisting at his particular tasks, and yet he may be lacking in 
enthusiasm and inspirational capacities. 

It is not difficult to find a man who has been taught a few funda- 
mentals of economics and finance and who, realizing his own 
limitations, hires men with particular abilities and ‘‘personality”’ 
traits to think and work for him. On such a basis a man can 
acquire a position popularly recognized as that of superiority, of 
leadership. 

The variations in these three types of executives could be 
extended almost indefinitely. Success and leadership depend on 
the environment, the type of human relationships involved, and 
an almost indefinite combination of abilities, character and ‘‘per- 
sonality’’ traits. No particular reaction pattern or group of pat- 
terns explains them. 

Psychologists active in devising methods of measuring traits 
of character and popularly called ‘‘personality’’ attributes, such 
as persistence, initiative, aggressiveness and submissiveness, are 
contributing something to this whole field. If they develop a 
method of measurement and determine norms to be used for giv- 
ing values to these traits, they will help those individuals who 
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a particular man as a total organism, to evaluate men better 
spect to specific conduct and leadership in particular fields 
¢ endeavor and under particular conditions. They will not, how- 
levelop a method for measuring and predicting success and 
rship. It would be both interesting and valuable to be able 
that ‘‘Mr. Brown has 80 per cent aggressiveness, and 60 

cent initiative’’ (100 per cent being maximum, or perfect), 
ese values in themselves will mean practically nothing, for 
quite apparent to those people whose job it is to pick and 
ite men, that Mr. Brown, with 80 per cent aggressiveness, 
ot have enough aggressiveness, and Mr. Jones, with 50 per 
aggressiveness, may have too much. These traits would be 
much’’ or ‘‘too little’’ depending upon all the other factors 
up Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones. For example, Mr. Jones 
ave too much aggressiveness at 50 per cent because he lacks 
because he lacks judgment, or because he lacks sympathetic 
est and appreciation of the ideals and problems of other 


The point of view being’ developed in this paper places a 

alue upon the qualitative as against over-emphasis of the 

tive method of study. As long as the organism called 

’ contains within itself hundreds of unknown factors of a 

vical, physiological, chemical, physical, social and psycho- 

cal nature, a qualitative approach is necessary to understand 
n nature and human reactions. 

the method of ‘‘personality’’ studies suggested in this 

a qualitative evaluation of the facts collected in reference 


: mental abilities, physical capacities, emotional urges, habit 


ponses, ideals and general attitudes is strongly stressed.* 
Qualitative evaluations are useful if the person making them 
make them on the basis of accumulated experience with a 
e number of human beings under actual conditions, over an 
ded period of time. It also requires a knowledge of the 
ticular conditions under which the person studied will have to 
tion, in order to judge with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
nderstand the conditions under which the individual functions 
juires a knowledge of the person’s home life, work environ- 
ent, relationships with other men, and social and economic fac- 
rs. To be an ideal psychologist, capable of using the method 





far outlined, it is necessary to know not only present-day scien- 
* For effective work, it is necessary for the person evaluating an individual to have 
| differentiating definitions for the various factors which are observed and 
ved for. 
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tifie psychology, but also biology, chemistry, physiology, anatomy, 
sociology, economics and anthropology. 

V. A further step in the method is the making of a clinica] 

description of the individual studied. If a descriptive picture 
is made of the person in respect to his or her usual intellectual 
and action habits, basic emotional urges, mental abilities, acquired 
general attitudes, and physical capacities, and if these are evalu 
ated on the basis of the operations pertaining to certain positions 
and conditions of living, the task of understanding, utilizing, 
changing, developing and predicting becomes simpler. The know] 
edge of a few isolated abilities such as intelligence, absence o1 
presence of concentration of attention, or of persistence, is not 
enough to understand present condu;,, or future possibilities. 

VI. The coneept of the rating of men has a place in the pl 
of study being discussed. Ratings can be made with a great 
reliability if they are made on a qualitative basis, utilizing all 
quantitative data available, and the clinical picture painted. F 
the ratings to be valuable, the men or women must be rated for a 
particular function or very similar functions and under simila 
conditions,—namely, the same company, the same superiors, the 
same or similar jobs, the same geographical locality, the same 
educational level, ete., ete. If one, or several, factors vary only 
a little, or if the variations are quite definitely known, it is still 
possible to rate individuals with considerable success. 

VII. A clinical picture and the ratings made in the fashion 
indicated in the previous paragraphs, are valuable in the more 
efficient utilization of men, for the correction and development of 
men, and in the selection and promotion of men. The examiner 
describes and evaluates the men; management does the selecting 
and promoting. Executives should know the company, the terri 
tory in which the men must work, the conditions under which they 
must function, and the specific requirements of the job. With 
additional information available, the responsible heads of the 
business can more intelligently decide the qualifications, for a 
specific job, of the person described and rated. Prediction as to 
the limits of maximum growth and development can be more 
readily made by the examiner than the executives, because as yet 
executives have not learned to observe and keep records on the 
success or failure, in particular jobs, of men with certain demon 
strated abilities and character and ‘‘personality’’ traits. Man 
agement and examiner can cooperate to make the judging of men 
more reliable in the future by attempting to make changes in 
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duals and then noting the results from a personal as well 
oduction point of view. Executives can collect valuable data 
ing men with different dominant reaction patterns and abili- 
yr particular positions and observing differences in rate of 
luection. Some progressive business men have started to do 
things and are finding it increasingly easy to predict success 
lure of men with definite limitations and characteristics, 
required to work under-a particular set of conditions. Even 
executives who do not utilize as complex a system as has 
outlined, find that it helps them to pick and handle men, and 
lict their possibilities of success, simply by realizing the value 


king for part ular abilities as well as characteristics of 
iduals and comparing t-.-2se with the more obvious needs of 
particular job. 

If psychologists interested in industrial work made an attempt 
nphasize the tremendous value of man power, of human life, 
dustry and offered to uncover and evaluate additional facts 

ut the men in the organization, they would find intelligent 

ders sympathetic, interested and codperative. Business is a 


ractical operation. Business men are justifiably interested in 
ractical results. The method of approach briefly described in 


; paper can be very practically applied in business. Psychology 
;s much to offer to industry, provided it studies individual men 
| women as organisms who function as units, and then deseribes 
d evaluates them as such. Selection, promotion and transfer 

be more satisfactorily handled by the executive than by the 


sychologist. Leadership can be understood and predicted only 


ugh the understanding and evaluation of the abilities and 
aracteristies of individual men and women functioning under 

























NEURONE-MECHANISMS IN SANITY AND INSANITY 


By ISRAEL NEWMAN, M.D. 


STATE HOSPITAL, AUGUSTA, ME. 


I. Tae AnatomicaL CoMPLEX 

T MAY safely be stated that any physiologic or psychie act 
| involves the collaboration of a number of neurones. And \ 

needs not go too far afield to discover that here and ther 
where such a collaboration is in evidence, the neurones involved 
which may differ in cerebral origin—are more or less permanent) 
interlinked into a mechanism which works as a unit. A reflex ar 
is a clean cut example of such structure. In a congenital reflex 
are the linkage is strong and permanent so that the resulting 
activity is compulsive in character; in a conditioned reflex are 
the solidity and permanence of those links depend upon exer- 
cise. The linkage, consisting of lowered resistance at the 
apses, is affected by what affects those relays. ‘‘ Exercise makes 
a synapse closer; disuse lets it relapse into a poorly conducti 
state.’’? 

A series of physical or mental activities which have many 
times been associated together tend to recur when one activity is 
initiated, as the associated data of an event which is recalled or 
the details of a habitual technique. These are obviously based on 
chain reflexes, compulsive or not, permanent or evanescent. 

Some of these constellations are made up of smaller ones, and 
may include psychic, sensory, motor, vaso-motor and kinaesthetic 
neurone groups. We can easily imagine an intensely emotional 
complex involving also changes in the blood pressure, tonicity of 
voluntary muscles and secretions of various glands. 

These interlinked neurone groups have been described by 
various writers under various names: neurograms, engrams, 
images, complexes, patterns, action patterns, etc., ete. For co 
venience sake the writer has chosen the familiar term, complexes. 

It is very likely that, if not in all, in some complexes at least, 
a stimulus applied to any part of such a structure may activate 
the entire mechanism. All the data of a memory, for example, 
may be revoked by the recall of any of its details. 

The solidity of these complexes is sometimes surprising. 
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Curdy > has shown that the flexion of the hind limb of a 
il animal may be induced by a stimulus which is otherwise 
feeble if the crossed forefoot is stimulated at the same time. 
ilso found that the flexion of the hind leg of a spinal dog will 
ise the extension of the opposite hind leg. All these illustrate 
solidity of the entire complex of walking. 

Some anxiety states are accompanied by abnormal heart 
: similar abnormal héart action due to organic heart disease 
rise to corresponding anxiety states—the physical and 

hie phenomena are obviously interlinked in one complex. 

lhe idea of an action, with or without the intention to carry 

most likely affects the neuronic linkage—constructs the 
lex. Such ideas are dynamic. ‘‘Involuntary movements are 
ited by us in imitation of other people.’’ (Burton-Opitz) 

Suggestibility is effective through such neurone linkage. 

Most likely there is a similar pattern linkage between the 

rones involved in the manifestation of epileptic seizures. The 

teric may imitate these without the least knowledge of symp- 
itology. The initiation of one detail may start the entire 
echanism, 
Il. Antiruetic Reciprocity 
It has been proven that all the neurones of the body are so 
terlinked that a stimulus applied anywhere may spread through- 
out the system. In strychnine poisoning such a situation actually 
developes. What limits the spreading of impulses under ordinary 

rcumstaneces? Most likely the resistance met at the synapses. 
\ psychism involves so many and no more elements (neurones) ; 
the rest are blocked at the relays. By the opening of some and 
closure of other synaptic gates the impulses are directed towards 
their destinations. Thus there are two forces at work: that of 
spreading and that of delimiting. Sherington found that inhibi- 
tion is always associated with stimulation.* The reflex action 
of a decerebrated frog is checked by stimuli applied to the optic 
lobes—inhibition of reflexes. Pavlow found that conditioned re- 
flexes are also inhibited by other conditioned reflexes. (Under 
some circumstances there is an augmentation of a reflex as the 
result of a stimulus applied elsewhere. ) 

Thus we find that for every complex there usually is an an- 
tagonistie complex with which it is related. Considered together 
as one we may say that each complex is bipolar. 

There is evidence to show that the poles of a complex are 
usually so inter-related that the cessation of the activity of one 
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constitutes the stimulus for the opposite pole. Any strong emo 
tion when checked gives rise to its antagonistic emotion. Sim 
larly, ‘‘The relaxation of a previously contracted muscle very 
frequently incites a contraction of the relaxed, antagonisti 
muscle.’’* What Bleuler calls Ambivalence, Stekel—bipolari 
Adler—alternation of affect, are here shown to be based on pur 


physiological grounds. 


The play of after-images, the alternations of red, green, red, 


green, ete., after one has looked at a bright red light, also seems 
to be the result ot bipolarity. The ereen-percelving pole is up 
pressed by the original stimulus at the opposite pole and 
stimulated by its fading out. 


Granted that there are mechanisms for the spreading and for 


the limiting of the impulses, what is there which, utilizing these 


forces, leads the stream of consciousness in a certain direction 
only? The writer believes that, besides the various associations, 
the chief directing foree is the affective state. The affectiv 
‘‘feel’’ of an existing psychism not only integrates and defines 
its neurone-constellation but also is a factor in the constructi 
of the psychism that follow it. 

All the above statements in no way involve any assumptio! 
concerning the mechanism of the synapses and the nature of 
resistance. 

III. Tue Arrects 

The writer believes that affect and consciousness (awareness) 
are identica\—that the various affects are as related to conscious- 
ness as the various straight, curved, parallel and criss-crossing 
ripples, waves and breakers of the seas are to its water—forms 
of the same thing. 

Awareness varies with affect directly. Hence what may be 
said of the relations of affect may also be said of the relations 
of consciousness. The reader, therefore, will find the subsequent 
arguments equally logical whether he will agree or disagree with 
the assumption in the above paragraph. When two events occur 
together their time relations are the same whether we consider 
them as one or as two events. 

No conscious process but is associated with some amount of 
affect ; and there is no intense awareness without a corresponding 
intensity of affect. 

The neurones involved in the formation of the emotions are, 
according to the James-Lange theory, identical with (or stimu- 
lated by?) those which carry up sensations from the muscles, 
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ete. But Sherrington’ has shown that emotional re 
es occur in dogs whose vagi and spinal cord he cut to elimi- 


ie influences of the muscles and viscera. Furthermore 

,) found that the influenees of the sympathetic division 

of 4 jutonomous nervous system are the same in pain, rage and 
lso in joy, sorrow and disgust when they become sufficiently 

_ He, therefore, came to the conclusion that the ‘*‘ Kmo- 

response is a pattern reaction . . . in which impulses 


through peculiarly operating neurone-groups in the central 
ystem’’. In other words, complexes. (For further ex 
nerimental evidence against the James-Lange theory see Journal 
md Social Psych., Vol. XXII, No. IV, p. 447.) 
Meyerson ‘ tells of the ease of a woman who under all 
mstances manifested every organic sign of emotion but 
i the feelings which go with the various emotions. 


ome instances emotional responses are due not to the 


ry stimuli but to the evaluation of same by the higher cen- 


A light tap on the back if discovered to be the work of a 

| may cause amusement; if that of an enemy or a stranger 
r. Adhering to the James-Lange theory the situation ecan- 
explained. There surely was an evaluation and, with it, 
of psychic injury. The latter is an emotion. What gave 
he somatie changes to produce that emotion? The sensory 


was insufficient. The process of evaluation? If it con- 





LS 





ed cold painless reasoning, it could not accomplish it. If it 


psychie pain, whence the somatic changes that produced 


Gj 7 
there was no psychic pain, what gave rise to the somatic 
res experienced as anger? 
lt is evident, therefore, that the emotions depend upon special 
plexes which may be excited either by other psychic processes 
vy sensory nerves. The somatic changes (and their resulting 
feclings) may also be brought about through the same agencies. 
When both, the sensory and emotional stimuli converge to excite 
tie responses the results are correspondingly more intense. 
The somatie feelings, because of their close association with 
emotions, may be considered as integrated with them into 
(greater) complex structure—elements which may be disso- 
ted; elements which may stimulate each other. 
The emotion mechanisms may, accordingly, be described as 
sisting of reflex ares superimposed over lower reflex ares— 
all other mechanisms of conscious activity are generally de- 
ribed. Therein we have another suggestion of the identity of 
consciousness with affect. 
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The upper reflexes apparently affect the lower ones in accord. 
ance with the general laws of such structures—reinforce or inhibit. 
During emotional excitement one’s strength is greatly increased— 
reinforcement of reflexes. Instances of inhibition by higher cen- 
ters are familiar to every one. 

' The cerebral localization of the emotion-mechanisms (or con- 
sciousness) has not been determined. Some suggest the red 
nucleus. The corpora striata have been considered by some as 
the seat of consciousness. The frontal and occipital parts of th 
brain seem to be antithetically related with respect to some emo 
tions. Goltz found that dogs whose frontal lobes he injured mai 
‘fested a change of temperament: they beeame ill tempered and 
snappish. He also found that dogs deprived of their occipital 
lobes remained quiet and affectionate. In tumors of the frontal 
region there occur, among other symptoms, paranoid trends, i 
difference, irritability, outbreaks of rage, ete., ete. 

But whether localized or seattered throughout the brain th: 
neurones that give rise to the affects are apparently very rich i 
associations. Their stimulation gives rise to the sense of 
entire ego being involved. It is possible that these neurones ar 
a sort of a ‘‘keyboard’’ out of which the various tones and 





‘‘accords’’ are evolved. 

[t is likely that the emotion complexes may be stimulated ind 
pendently, that is, without those ideas, concepts, memories, ete 
with which they are as a rule combined. Every emotional stat: 
touches off (remembered or reorganized) images of correspond 
ing affective values. ‘‘Affects inhibit ideas not belonging 
them’’ (Bleuler). 

The synthesis by affect of corresponding psychisms sometimes 
creates details which are substitutional and hallucinatory in 
nature. When an image, actual or mental, lacks some necessary) 
lines affect supplies them. Against these falsifications by affect 
we are put on guard by our controlling wish to learn the truth. 
It seems likely that it is affect which lends the otherwise physio 
logic cerebration the additional quality of awareness. 

As we shall show later, most of the psychoses are the results 
of increased synaptic resistance. In handling ideas contrary to 
one’s affective state one is driven to force other—controlling 
affects into consciousness in order to overcome the synthesis of 
the governing emotion (produced by fall of synaptic resistance ) 
With the insane the same amount of effort is ineffectual (due to 
increased resistance). The result is a selective registration in 
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iousness of only one variety of facts—leading to delusions. 
intensity and stability of an effective state depend upon 
faetors among which are: the stimulus, the state of the 
ses at the time, the condition of the body fluids which may 
the neurones and their relays, also the state of the directly 
ited or distant synapses at that time. 
nets are congenital emotion-complexes interlinked with 
nstrumental to their activities. Sex instinct can be inter- 
a congenital emotion complex whose neurones are linked 
by a comparatively low resistance which becomes still 
inder the influence of—let us say—hormons which develop 
tain age. This emotion may at first manifest itself as an 
ible wish which may be pushed out of consciousness by 
erests. But every now and then, when the latter sub- 
. sex emotion reasserts itself. The stimulus needs not be 
one; any stimulus may be deflected towards this area of 


/ 


resistance. Gradually, through contacts, reminiscences, 
itions, ete., these wishes become clearly defined. This 
x has not the compulsive nature of what we call a true 
it is resistable; yet by frequent recurrences it endows the 

of the individual with teleological characteristics. 

saine is true of planning of any sort. The visualized aim 
retained effects at the synapses of its corresponding emo- 
mplex, effects which constitute the driving foree. This is, 
r words, the mechanism of ‘‘delayed responses’ 








times one is in search of a word to express his exact 
ig. In his quest he has in mind that something which is as 
the ghost of an idea. How ean he look for something— 
consciousness—that which does not yet exist? What he 
s the affect of that word which may or may not exist at all. 
eeography of these congenital and acquired, distinct, 
solid, loose, stable and unstable emotion-complexes are 
vive the individual his unique characteristics. These struc- 
are plastie yet have features which remain unchangeable 
h all the ‘‘kneading”’’ of the environment. It is imaginable 
: individual whose relays offer greater resistance, because 
is comparative difficulty in dealing with his environment, 
es an introvert; the one with low resistance—an extrovert. 


[V. Tue Susconscious, SLEEP AND DREAMS 


As life progresses complexes are continually formed. The 
idity of these structures depends upon the intensity of the 
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stimuli which formed them and the frequency of their usage, |; 
is possible that the formation of new complexes tends to lesse; 
the bonds of the old ones; yet the latter even when disorganized 
may be revived—if not by easy—by special difficult means. Th 
chances of older ideas to enter consciousness depend upon their 
affective intensities, the condition of the body fluids and the relg 
tion of the affective tones of those ideas to the affective state of 
the individual at the time in question. What the psychoanalyst 
calls the ‘‘censor’’ corresponds to the affective state which e: 
cludes ideas not in keeping with it; what he ealls ‘‘repressix 
corresponds to the increased resistance due to time, disuse, ej 

While all is subconscious that is not conscious at the mom 
the psychoanalysts limit the term ‘‘Subconscious’’ to those cor 
plexes whose revival necessitates extraordinary difficult means 
For convenience sake, the writer uses that term to include 
elements more easily brought into the field of conscioueness. De 
fined in this manner the conscious and the subconscious 
almost be considered as antithetic poles may be compared wit 
those of the color perceiving apparatus. When the red-percei 
pole is stimulated its opposite pole is also affected—is repress 
When the stimulus fades in the former, the green-perceiving | 
is stimulated by that fading. 

According to some physiologists sleep is brought about 
the blocking of the impulses at the relays. Assuming this to 
identical with increased resistance, we can understand wh 
that—no matter how short—transition stage between waket 
ness and sleep (the fading out of the stimuli in the conscious field 
there is an antithetic revival of some elements of the subconscious 
The resulting psychisms directed, not by reason, but by the physir 
logic repression of the surrounding psychic structures, are i 
evitably bizarre and unreasonable. But even under these cire 
stances there are directing forces which are not purely physiologi 

those of the affective qualities of the imagery. The closure of 
the surrounding synapses is what enhances the life-like qualities 


' 


of that fringe of consciousness which is the last to fall asleep 
vividness by contrast; vividness by complete exclusion of a 
distracting element—the life-likeness of dreams. 

The effects of contrast can easily be demonstrated in o 
fields. While in a white walled room look at the brilliant wires 
in the electric bulb (50 or 75 watt), then close your eyes. The 
after-image, outlined against the field of darkness will be ver) 
bright. Open your eyes and look at the white wall, the image 
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shadowy dark upon the white background—dark by con- 
Close your eyes again, the image will be bright once more. 
oing to sleep one finds the imagery at first vague and 
hypnagogic phenomena; later as sleep deepens they 
more and more reality-like. 
dement depends upon the association of former experiences 
ose under present consideration. With the bloeking of the 
es the associations are either limited or completely eut off; 
former case the sleeper may realize the dream nature of 
ms; in the latter—he accepts them as realities. 
f observation have convinced the writer that dreams 
y at the transition stage between sleep and wakefulness 
‘alling fully asleep or before fully awakening. During 
eep there may oceur episodes of shallow sleep—shallow 
to open a few synaptic gates and cause dreaming to occur. 
» of the dream constructions are as follows: 
is imagine that the concept of smoking is mediated by the 
rones, x, a, b, e, d, and the concept of drinking by x, e, f, 
lhe x represents the property common to both activities— 
eing taken by mouth.) In the normal state these psychisms 
ur in succession and each be distinct from the other. With 
nge of resistance many variations are apt to occur. Let 
on some: 
The greater resistance at one synapse may prevent the 
oration of e in the smoking concept. The result will be a 
which is like that of smoking yet not quite like it. 
The e in drinking may through its linkage with the x 
attached to the concept of smoking. The result will be a 
which distinctly means smoking yet is something more 
es. On awakening the dreamer will find no words to express 
particular concept. 
ii) There may bea complete condensation of all the elements, 
b, e, d, e, f, g, h, into something meaning both smoking and 
ng. If the latter elements predominate, they may give the 
am a new turn—terminate it with events related to drinking. 
e dreaming the events will seem logically continuous; on 
ikening and retrospection the whole thing will appear incon- 
ious and confused. 
Similarly persons and things may become partly or completely 
densed, blurred, varied, ete., ete. Exozenous and endogenous 
muli may also become incorporated into these distorted 
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The shallowness of the impressions and the inexpressi 
qualities of these distortions are responsible for the evanese 
of much of the dream contents on awakening. Now and th: 
portion of the dream becomes charged with affect. That portio 
held together by emotion, becomes sharply etched, deeply j 
grained and is, therefore, clearly recalled later. The augmented 
consciousness during such dreams usually brings about a comp! 
awakening. 

Affect, being the principal integrating and directing fore 
psychisms may, in the absence of judgment, substitute for a 
image another one, more recent or more remote, charged with t 
same feeling tone but easier to get hold of on account of t 
greater synaptic facilities at the moment. 


V. Manic-Depressive Psycuoses, CHokea, Epmepsy anp Sui 


What would happen if as the result of toxins or other changes 
in the tissue fluids the normal resistance at the relays (of 
psychie field) would fall? There would be an acceleration of 
currents, a frequent switching off of the train of thoughts and 
due to the increased conductivity—an increased responsiveness | 
outer simuli. Besides, there would be a levelling of the impor 
tance of the various ideas and impressions. There would be 
acceleration of thinking, flight of ideas, distractability and « 
cumstantiality—the classical symptoms of the manic. An 
creased synaptic resistance would result in retardation, difficu 
in thinking, ete.—the symptons of the depressed phase. 

The existence of the two conditions in one disease sugg‘ 
their dependence upon one mechanism. If a gland, we can imagi 
it to be subject to hyper- and hypo-function. 

Does not chorea resemble a flight of ideas on the motor side; 
and may it not be due to similar changes at the synapses? 

We can imagine a fall of resistance involving the motor area 
to bring about a correlative rise of resistance in the psychic area 
(by antithetic reciprocity). The manifestations would be co 
vulsions plus unconsciousness—Epilepsy. We know that epilep 
seizures may occur as the results of mechanical irritation of t! 
motor area. In such instances the unconsciousness is secondary) 
to the convulsions. But such seizures occur also in states ot 
stupor, as in the catatonic form of dementia precox. In such 
instances the convulsions are secondary to the clouded mental 
state. We find what we would expect of a bipolar mechanism 
working both ways. 
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chief phenomena of Shock, unconsciousness, weakness and 
blood pressure are apparently similar antithetic manifesta: 
iue to severe sensory irritation. 

ave shown that the repeated passage of impulses over 


il frequency of such stimuli to produce what permanent 


synapses greatly lessens their resistance. We can imagine 
of resistance—Ruts. Such ruts are, most likely, responsible 
ks, Twitchings, Halhit Spasms, Neuralgias, Compulsions, 


Repetitions, Perseverations, etce., ete. 


Vl. Dementia PrReEcox 
similarity between dementia precox and that twilight state 
fringe of sleep is too striking to be overlooked. In either 
e find indifference, apathy, irritability, diminished ability 
ire new knowledge, poor reasoning and undirected think- 
imagery of which assumes the vividness of reality 
iations and dreams respectively. Compare the following 
tions by various writers: 
\ study of dreams confirms this view. The usual abundance 
of irradiation seems, in the dormant brain, reduced. <A 
ths only are pervious, and the most phantastic sequences 
ecause the currents run— Like sparks in burned up paper’ 
rever the nutrition of the moment creates an opening, but 
re else.* 
srevity of associations belongs to schizophrenia, and con- 
the fact that the number of available concepts is dimin- 
and consequently the mental stream is equally ready and 


Dream processes are frequently indistinguishable from those 
th in advanced stages of dementia precox or other psy- 


mentia precox differs from the depressive state of manic 
ssive insanity by the fact that while in the latter the height- 
resistance is massive, involves the whole field uniformly, in 
ormer the effects of the causative agent are not so over 
ning. The weaker synapses are first to succumb. Gradually 
dissemination ‘‘thickens’’. Finally, in the course of years, 
he rest becomes involved and complete amentia results. 
In those cases of dementia precox where the effects are over- 
ming and massive the stupor cannot be differentiated from 
t of depression. 
(he progress of dementia precox may be likened to the inunda 
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tion of a tract of land by gradually rising water. At first the 
water gathers in the depressions. Later certain parts become 
incompletely surrounded; later still—completely; later still th 
entire tract is submerged. It is upon the ‘‘configurations’’ of 
these flooded regions that the symptomatology of the disease 
pends. Let us deseribe some in detail. 

(A) PenrinsuLations, areas incompletely surrounded by syn- 
aptie resistance. Within this partial enclosure the resistance be- 
comes antithetically low—intensely surcharged with nerve ene: 


hence: 

(a) Vivid hallucinations. 

(b) Perseverations and repetitions. 

(c) Automatie or semi-automatic and obsessive actions. 

(d) What Bleuler designates as ‘‘Thought Pressure.” 
‘*Schizophrenics often feel a ‘Crowding of thoughts.’ They ar 
forced to think. In attempt to penetrate deeply, one gets the 
impression that the patient is always forced to think the sam 
thoughts.’’*' It is the stimulation originating in an abnormal 
way, the forceful obtrusion into consciousness of thoughts and 
impulses contrary to the wishes of the patient, which gives him 
the sense that his mind is being interfered with by external 
agencies. 

(B) Insutations. In these cases connections with conscious- 
ness may now and then be formed accidentally or indirectly 
through other complexes. These account for the violent out- 
breaks out of clear skies. 

(C) Psycenic Spuiirrine, by the formation of islands, ete. 

(D) Imparrep JupGMENT because of the blocking of the asso- 
ciations. 

(FE) Cuances or AFFECT. 

(a) Detachment of affect as a whole or in relation to certain 
ideas. 

(b) Displacement of affects and their transference to other 
ideas. 

(c) Affective ambivalence. All the facts concerning the object 
under consideration cannot be gathered for final judgment on 
account of blocking. The same object or person may be integrated 
in two mutually conflicting complexes formed at different times. 
The same person may at one time be considered as an enemy and 
at another—as a friend. Similarly the ego may be a dishwasher 
at this minute, and at the next—a prime minister. 

(Ff) Epreptirorm Seizures, as discussed. 
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(}) Awaucescia by the spread of the resistance along the 
ry paths. 
H) Diwinvution or Vaso-Moror Tone by blocking, as is evi- 
from the frequent low blood pressure and the cyanosis of 
‘tremities. 
Paranori Trenps. The relation of the frontal and the 
tal lobes to some of the emotions was mentioned in a pre- 
section. The frontal part of the brain is later in evolu- 
It is obvious that the primitive psychic reactions were 
deeply paranoid in color. The later-acquired knowledge and cor- 
ding judgment most likely act as a counterpoise and render 
relations possible. With the increase of resistance in the 
regions the primitive reactions are in the ascendance. 
influence judgment by selective registration, as already 
sed. 
Paranoid trends are met with in almost all forms of psychosis, 
likely beeause of the involvment of the frontal region. 
NeGcativismM. (a) Passive negativism: patient refuses to 
at is asked of him. (b) Active negativism: patient does 
ntrary of what is asked of him. It is very likely that the 
noid state resulting from the increased resistance in the 
tal regions is responsible for the passive negativism. The 
ing of the impulse (increased resistance) produces a fall 

stance at the opposite pole of the complex related to the 
ity in question. 

KX) Memory Derects by blocking. 

[.) Manic-DepressivE Symptoms if the distribution of the 

nee simulates that of manic-depressive psychoses. 

\.) Somatic Freres (hallucinations) which lead the patient 
arre interpretations, such as the absence of certain organs. 
Is pe rhaps due to the blocking of coenesthetice currents or, 

me instances, increased coenesthesia due to antithetie block- 

elsewhere. 
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HYPNOTIZABILITY VERSUS SUGGESTIBILITY ! 
By WESLEY RAYMOND WELLS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


INCE the time of the Nancy school, the suggestion theory f 

hypnosis has been commonly accepted. Bernheim undoubtedly 

did a service in stressing the non-pathological character of 
hypnosis, in opposition to the Paris school; but it is the cont 
tion of the present paper that the continued discussion of hypnosis 
in terms of suggestion is a hindrance to the development of the 
subject. 

At best, to *‘explain’’ hypnosis in terms of suggestion is simply 
to leave it unexplained. As James Ward expressed it: ‘‘M 


‘miracles’ of healing . . . become credible when . . . explained 
by ‘suggestion’; though to ‘explain the explanation’ is a task for 
the future.’’* In common practice, a worse result than this 
occurs. So far as suggestion possesses any generally accepted 


meaning, this meaning is in terms of the uncritical acceptance 
ideas and statements, without requiring evidence or logical p1 
Gullibility, a weakness of personality, becomes a corollary of s 
gestibility. As Dr. Margaret Otis has expressed it: ‘*To accept 
a suggestion shows an absence of the ability to resist. It is a 
lack, a passive state. Resistance is something positive, is 

ability.”’ ’ The giving of the typical tests of suggestibility requires 
in almost all cases that the experimenter should actually lie to the 
subjects, or at least attempt to ‘‘slip something over on them” 
by evasion and concealment of his real purposes and motives. 
The suggestion-of-illusory-warmth experiment may be taken as 
an example. According to instructions for one form of this,° the 








1 Presented in condensed form at the Ninth Internat | Congress of Psy 
Yale University, September 4, 1929. 


2Encye. Brit., quoted in Webster’s New International Dictionary under g 


gestion ’’ 

3 Margaret Otis, A Study of Suggestibility of Children, Archives of Psy gy, 
New York, 1924, 94—95. 

‘lor a history of tests of suggestibility and for a bibliography, see Margaret O 
A Study of Suggestibility of Children. Cf. also H. Cason, Influence of Suggest 
Imagery in a Group Situation, J. of Ab. and Soe. Psychol., 1925, 20, 294-299; W. T. 
Heron, The Group Demonstration of Illusory Warmth as Illustrative of the Phenon 
of Suggestion, J. of Ab. and Soc. Psychol., 1927, 22, 341-344; G. H. Estabr 
Experimental Studies in Suggestion, Ped. Sem. and J. of Gen. Psychol., 1929 
120-137. 

5G. M. Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, Baltimore, Warw 
York, 1915, 615. 
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imenter says to the subject, ‘‘I am going to warm this pin 


is flame, then touch it to the back of your hand.’’ Then 
pple’s instructions are: ‘‘Go through the operation of heat- 
e pin; say ‘ready’, but do not touch S’s hand at all.’’ Typi- 
this sort of thing is the classical method for the production 
ups of an olfactory hallucination. KE. EK. Slosson describes 
rocedure and the results of an experiment as follows: ‘‘I 
prepared a bottle filled-with distilled water carefully wrapped 
tton and packed in a box. After some other experiments I 
| that I wished to see how rapidly an odor would be diffused 
rh the air, and requested that as soon as anyone perceived 
yr he should raise his hand. I then unpacked the bottle in 
f the hall, poured the water over the cotton, holding my 
way during the operation, and started a stop-watch. 
three-fourths of the audience claimed to perceive the 


Suggestion is used in psychotherapy in the so-called ‘‘bread- 
method of treatment. If in such treatment the physician 
truth, if he told the patient that the prescription in itself 
king in potency, the therapeutic result would not occur. 
. stive therapy of this sort rests upon explicit or at least 
lying by physicians. Though perhaps practiced exten- 
the ‘‘bread-pill’’ method is, properly enough, not in good 
repute. It is a splendid illustration of suggestion, how- 
nd it easily leads to the view that hypnotic therapy, when 
in terms of suggestion, involves something of the same 
deception. May this not be an important reason for the 
ilent lack of general medical respect for hypnosis as a thera- 
nethod? DuBois gave up the practice of hypnosis partly 
is reason. Janet says of him: ‘‘He regarded hypnotic sug- 
on as an unserupulous way of abusing the patient’s credulity. 
N ubt the invalid could be cured in this way, but only by being 
ugged. To DuBois the thought of deception was intolerable 
umiliating. He decided to fight disease more frankly, in the 

irht of day.’’* 

\ similar objection to the experimental uses of hypnosis by 
psychologists exists when experimenters think of hypnosis in 
terms of suggestion. Studying experiments in ordinary sugges- 
ion, they observe the concealment of the purposes of the experi- 

E. Slosson, A Lecture Experiment in Hallucinations, Psychol. Rev., 1899, 6, 
Janet (E. and C. Paul, translators), Psychological Healing, New York, Mac- 
1925, vol. 1, 99. See also Paul DuBois (Jelliffe and White, translators), The 
Treatment of Nervous Disorders, New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1907, 318. 
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menter by evasion or actual lying, and they are tempted to carry 
over such a method into the practice of hypnosis. If they do go, 
they degrade hypnosis; and they usually defeat their purpose of 
successful hypnotizing, for their subjects, especially in the case of 
intelligent college students, are apt to become suspicious of the 
methods and motives of such hypnotizers, and to refuse to serve 
as subjects. Then, too, highly hypnotizable subjects are apt to 
be looked upon unjustly as possessing some of the elements 

weakness of personality commonly associated with a high degree 
of suggestibility. The subjects in a typical experiment in 
gestion who have yielded to the suggestion which is a lie, or at 
least lacking in frankness, afterwards usually feel as if they had 
been unfairly ‘‘taken in’’: and they are apt to be somewhat resent- 
ful towards the experimenter when they learn of the trick whic) 
has been worked upon them. Those subjects who have not yielded 


to the suggestion usually feel a secret or an expressed satisfaction, 
as if (as is probably true) they have thereby demonstrated their 
superiority over the other subjects. If hypnotizers think and talk 
of hypnosis in terms of suggestion, and if they introduce into 
their technique anything of the ‘‘art of suggestion’’ as illustrated 
in the usual suggestion experiments, they are almost sure to 
arouse an attitude among subjects similar to the attitude of sub 
jects towards experiments in suggestion. 

That I am speaking of a real situation and an actual practice 
on the part of some psychologists, the practice, namely, of intro 
ducing into the hypnotic technique the art of untruthful sugges 
tion, is evidenced by an admission by one psychologist. In a 
chapter on hypnotism Morton Prince has stated, ‘‘I induced strong 
contractures in an alert subject by using a tuning fork, which, to 
impress her, was represented to be a powerful magnet.’’* It 
should be added, in fairness to the memory of the late ‘‘dean of 
American abnormal psychologists’’ that such a practice was rare 
with him, but with some psychologists it is not infrequent. 

As quoted above: ‘‘To DuBois the thought of deception was 
intolerable and humiliating. He decided to fight disease more 
frankly, in the full light of day.’’ My contention is that, if DuBois 
had not been confused as to the nature of hypnosis, through unfor- 
tunate associations with suggestion, he would have found in hyp- 
nosis itself one way ‘‘to fight disease . . . frankly, in the full 
light of day.’’ And if psychologists interested more in experi- 


SM. Pr e, Clinical and Experimental Studies in Personality, Cambridge, Mass., 


rt ub! she . aties mine. 
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tal then in therapeutic uses of hypnosis would avoid the 
irance and the fact of evil, as exemplified in abusing the 
‘t’s credulity, they would not only get better hypnotic results, 
iey would also maintain their own self-respect while aiding 
er than retarding the development of hypnosis. 

The difference between a desirable hypnotic procedure and a 


~ | 


il procedure in suggestion is, indeed, in part just the entire 
kness and truthfulness which should characterize hypnosis. 
; difference is well brought out by a comparison of conditions 
conduce to success in the two processes. In a typical sug- 
experiment, such as that of the induction of an olfactory 
cination by the method referred to above, no results whatever 
| occur if the subjects had read about the experiment in 
., if they had been told of its essential nature in advance, 
iey had previously witnessed the experiment performed 
another group. But throughout the history of hypnosis just 
ypposite conditions have usually been noted. The most suc- 

il hypnotizers, from Liébeault and Bernheim to the present, 

e utilized at least some aspects of the group method. As Bram- 
said: ‘‘Many operators .. . attempt to hypnotize fresh 
patients in the presence of others who are put to sleep before 
Liébeault invariably hypnotized his poorer patients in the 

sence of each other.’ Hypnotizers ordinarily make a prac- 

\{ giving a preliminary explanation, as adequate as time and 
scientific background of the subjects allow, before beginning 
ypnotize new subjects. In classroom and laboratory work in 


*“« 
1 
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nection with courses in abnormal psychology, it is usual for 
res to be given and for standard reading assignments on 
osis to be made in advance of actual hypnotizing. Any single 

of these three practices, namely, observation of other subjects, 
ling in advance, and hearing lectures on the subject in advance, 
uld absolutely defeat the success of a typical suggestion experi- 


May not one reason for the general lack of respect shown for 
autosuggestion movement be its unfortunate name? The 
movement in itself is estimable, and it has its appropriate place 
the history of hypnotism, not in the history of suggestion 
experiments. If it were called self-hypnosis rather than auto- 
suggestion, might not this change of name help to free the move- 
ment from the notion of self-deception inherent in the term auto- 


’J. M. Bramwell, Hypnotism, Its History, Practice and Theory, London, William 
r & Son, 1913, 64-65. 
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suggestion? Self-hypnosis is a fact, of course, especially amongf 
subjects previously hypnotized. But could one imagine the possi. 
bility of a subject producing in himself any of the results of the 
typical suggestion experiments, such, for example, as the illusioy 
of warmth, by the methods of the suggestion experiments? The 
thing is obviously impossible. In a suggestion experiment the 
subject must be kept naively in ignorance of the conditions of the 
experiment, and consequently the subject and the experimenter 
must be different persons. In the field of hypnosis, on the other 
hand, where no concealment or deception is needed, it is possible 
for the subject to work the hypnotic technique upon himself, and 
to get genuine hypnotic results. 

The following quotation from an article by Agnes Replier sums 
up concisely a fairly common attitude towards the autosuggestio 
movement: ‘‘The age of credulity is every age the world has ey 
known. . .. When Dr. Emile Coué unbottled his sunshine | 
warm us, we basked gratefully in its rays. Autosuggestion, sc 
long as the suggestions were of the right sort, seemed a private 
path to Paradise. ... But .. . after repeating the Coné 
rosary until we were lapped in content, there would come now and 
then like a cold wind from the north the remembrance of words, 
stern and unequivocal, which we hoped we had forgotten: ‘Things 
are as they are, and the consequence of them will be what they 
will be. Why should we seek to deceive ourselves?’ And, shiver- 
ing, we awoke to realities.’’*® But there is no self-deception when 
a person produces in himself, for example, local analgesia for 
dental purposes by self-hypnosis. 

Sidis pointed out a sharp distinction between everyday sug 
gestion and hypnosis. Ordinary suggestion he called ‘‘indirect 
suggestion,’’ which he regarded as normal. Hypnosis he explained 
in terms of what he ealled ‘‘direct suggestion’’, which he called 
abnormal.” What I have called the evasiveness and even untruth- 
fulness in typical suggestion experiments well illustrate what Sidis 
meant by indirect suggestion. Sidis clearly pointed out a dis- 
tinction which I am stressing in this paper. Two questions, how- 
ever, arise. First, what point is there in keeping the term ‘‘sug- 
gestion’’ at all in connection with hypnosis, in which the factor 
of indirectness is left out? Is not indirectness of the very essence 9 
of suggestion properly so called, according to the best usage of § 
the term? And second, why call hypnosis abnormal in contrast 9 
~~ 40 Agnes Replier, The Public Looks at Pills, Atlantic Monthly, 1929, 143, 467-474. r 
11 B. Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, New York, Appleton, 1898, 70, 56. ; 
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‘‘indirect suggestion’’? Both ‘‘indirect suggestibility’’ and 
notizability are found in some degree in all so-called normal 
viduals, and in this sense both are equally normal. But in 
senses hypnotizability is more normal than is ‘‘indirect sug- 
stibility’’. First, the psychotic and mentally defective are as a 
not hypnotizable, according to clinical evidence, while some 
es of the mentally diseased (and abnormal! in the sense of 
thologiecal) are highly susceptible to ‘‘indirect suggestion’’. 
ond, the questionnaire study on which I am reporting in this 
er shows that among the specific groups of normal individuals 
iestion hypnotizability is looked upon as normal in the sense 
eing desirable, or at least not undesirable, while the reverse 
found true of everyday suggestibility. 
Professor Hull’s recent article, ‘‘Quantitative Methods of In- 
gating Waking Suggestion’’,’ might seem like an exception 
vhat I have said about experiments in suggestion involving 
rection, evasion, or even lying. Professor Hull reports experi- 
ts in which he uses what he ealls direct suggestion, and what 
lis also would have called direct suggestion, to evoke results 
‘+h Sidis would have called hypnotic, but which Professor Hull 
siders non-hypnotic. The method is as follows: ‘‘The subject 
aced blindfolded before the recording instrument. . . . The 
rimenter stands 18 inches in front of the subject and talks 
quiet but confident tone: ‘You are swaying forward. You 
help yourself. You are swaying forward. Farther for- 
rd,’ ’’ ete. This is not, of course, indirect or evasive; and it is 
lly hypnotic, but not in the least typical, as Professor Hull 
mits, of ordinary suggestion experiments. By a continuation 
| extension of precisely this method, without talk of sleep and 
thout production of any sleep-like trance, contractures, anes- 


esia, illusions, and even amnesia may be produced—all typically 


pnotic phenomena produced by a familiar hypnotic method; 
not typical of suggestion. Braid, who coined the word hypno- 


sm, came to recognize that sleep is not essential in the produc- 
ion of the phenomena which he had included under hypnotism 
e did not use the word ‘‘hypnosis’’, as distinguished from hyp- 


tism). For several years” I have been using essentially this 


ethod in producing practically all of the typical hypnotic phe- 


lomena, including amnesia in the waking state. Professor Hull’s 


C. L. Hull, Quantitative Methods of Investigating Waking Suggestion, J. of Ab. 
Soc. Psychol., 1929, 24, 153-169. 
2Cf. W. R. Wells, Experiments in Waking Hypnosis for Instructional Purposes, 
Ab. and Soe. Psychol., 1924, 18, 389-404. 
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recent article is thus not an exception to what I have said about 
ordinary suggestion. In fact, it points out that ordinary sugges 
tion is indirect. But confusion would be avoided if Professor Hul] 
would call his method hypnotie since usage from the time of Braid 
has justified it. 
K}xPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE 

The original basis for my objection to the attempted explana- 
tion of hypnosis in terms of suggestion consisted in experiences 
and observations growing out of the practice of hypnosis, waking 
and sleeping, group and individual, during a period of several 
years in which I have been using hypnosis chiefly for instructional 
purposes in abnormal psychology courses. More recently I have 
attempted to rank the members of groups in hypnotizability, and 
with this has come the feasibility of making correlation studies 
between hypnotizability and other traits. During the past year 
in two classes in abnormal psychology, with an aggregate enrol] 
ment of 80 students, mostly juniors and seniors, with a few grad 
uate students, nearly all have been ranked in hypnotizability, and 
then tests and studies of other personality traits have been made. 

Individual differences in hypnotizability have been recognized 
by all hypnotizers. Perhaps all normal individuals may be put 
into the somnambulistiec state, but certainly not all can be hypno 
tized easily, on the first oceasion, to this extent. The group 
method of ranking individuals in hypnotizability has certain 
advantages over individual methods. Successful hypnotizing 
depends upon various factors such as conditions of quietness 
inside and outside the room, the previous observations and hyp 
notice experiences, if any, of the subjects, and the effort expended 
by the hypnotizer. By the individual method two subjects might 
be incorrectly ranked if during the hypnotizing of one there was 
distracting noise, or if the hypnotizer was more fatigued on one 
occasion than on the other, or if one of the subjects had already 
been a subject. In group hypnosis of members of a class, condi- 
tions can be kept relatively constant for all the subjects. All are 
asked to read the same assignments and to hear the same lectures 
before hypnotizing is begun. Ordinarily all the students are 
equally inexperienced as subjects at the start. Distracting noises, 
if any oceur, will be the same for all. Under these uniform con- 
ditions differences in susceptibility to hypnosis among the mem- 
bers of the group are sufficiently marked to allow a ranking of 
individuals with a fairly high degree of accuracy, especially if 
the hypnotizer asks other members of the staff to be present to 
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in making observations and in checking up results. In the 

ter’s practice in group waking hypnosis, special note is made 
the degree of success in the production of contractures of eyes 
hands. An average of slightly over 50 per cent of the mem- 

of unselected groups of college students may be expected to 
rience contractures of eyes or hands or both, on the first 
ion of group waking hypnosis, in the writer’s experience. 
ength of time that the contractures of eyes continue, from a 
oments to a half-hour or until terminated by the hypnotizer, 
suecess of contractures of the hands, somewhat more 

ets. The degree of production of involuntary movements of 
is and arms, and of movements ‘‘against the will’’ of the sub- 


lt to produce, are significant for the ranking of the better 


is the basis of ranking the poorer subjects in whom con- 
tures are not produced at first. The wholesale group method 
nly provides an easy and reliable method of ranking subjects, 
by a test the validity of which is open to question, but by 
tual hypnotizing; but it serves also as a preliminary training of 
ibjeets and a selection in advance of the easy somnambules 
so that work and time are saved in the development of somnam- 
tie subjects by the method of individual sleeping hypnosis 
here is any need of this. 
If historieal verbal associations between hypnosis and sugges- 
ire ignored, and if the striking differences between the two 
nrocesses are noted, there would seem to be no a priori reason to 
<pect that the more hypnotizable persons are either more or less 
suggestible in everyday life than are the less hypnotizable persons, 
If correlation studies based on reliable and valid tests of suggesti- 
y should show that the more hypnotizable are indeed the more 
suggestible, then we should have to admit a sound basis for the 
historical association between hypnosis and suggestion. If such 
studies should show a negative correlation, or merely no correla- 
tion at all, between hypnotizability and suggestibility or other 
traits closely related to suggestibility, then the contention stated 
in the first part of this paper would be supported to the extent of 
conclusiveness of the experimental study. 
There are no satisfactory tests of suggestibility. Many of 
he usual tests involve so obviously the factor of untruthfulness 
or of trickery that they can be given successfully only to children. 
Truthfulness and frankness are so essential in successful hypnotic 
procedure that the writer dislikes giving the usual suggestibility 


ft 


tests, lest he should thereby forfeit the confidence of his students, 


+} 


+ 
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making them suspicious even of hypnotic procedures. The group 





























exp 
form of the Downey Will-Temperament test,’* however, was given Ally 
to one class for the sake of the non-compliance test contained iy 
it. This test involves actual lying, and was given for this reason. tisti 
as illustrating what is characteristic of the majority of the sug tru 
gestibility tests. Not all members of the class were present th evel 
day that the test was given, and scores from the test were obtained \ 
for only 18 subjects, all men, who had been ranked in hypnotiza ext! 
bility, 10 in one group, and 8 in another. In the group of 10 men vid 
the correlation between hypnotizability and non-compliance (no 
suggestibility) was +.25 +.209; in the group of 8 men tlh 
correlation was +.78 +.098. In both groups the correlation | 


tween hypnotizability and non-suggestibility was positive, and 

the second group it was high enough to be really significant. Four 
of the highest ranking men in the group of ten, and two in the 
group of eight, had later been put into the somnambulistic stat 
by the method of individual sleeping hypnosis. The average scor 


of these six in non-compliance (non-suggestibility) was 6.7 +.63 
compared with an average score of 4.5 +.50 for the ten noi 


somnambules. The range of possible scores in this test is only 
from 0 to 10. These results were more than had been expected, 
tending to show, not merely a lack of positive correlation betwee 
hypnotizability and suggestibility, but even a positive correlation 
between hypnotizability and non-suggestibility as measured b: 
this one test. The more critical in the specific situation tested by 
the Downey test were actually the more hypnotizable. The results aft 
are summed up in Table I. 





TABLE I 
HYPNOTIZABILITY AND NON-SUGGESTIBILITY (DOWNEY WILL-TEMPERAMENT TEST X DV} 
Group 1; 10 men; r = +.25 +.209 
Group 2 S$ men; r = +./8 +.098 
Groups 1 and 2 combined: Je 
Average score of 6 somnambules, 6.7 
Average score of 12 non-somnambules, 


“109 


2. 
03 won 


= 
4.5 +.50 


More significant have been the results of the study based on 
the Allport Ascendance-Submission test,’* given to two classes, 
including 66 students ranked in hypnotizability in five groups. 


These-results have been more significant since they are based on wits 
a larger number of subjects, and since they have a bearing, not nee 
aut! 


only on hypnotizability and suggestibility, but also on such a [ 
theory of hypnosis as McDougall’s, which explicitly attempts to 


13 J. E. Downey, Group Will-Temperament Test, Yonkers, N. Y., 1924. ( 
14G. W. Allport and F. H. Allport, The A—S Reaction Study; A Seale for Measur 
ing Ascendance-Submission in Personality, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1928. 
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explain hypnosis partly in terms of submission.”” Professor F. H. 
Allport states, ‘‘The suggestive process . . . implies a relation 
iseendance and submission.’’**® While no experimental or sta- 
tistical proof of this assertion has been offered, it would seem 
true enough that the more submissive are the more suggestible in 
lay life, so that the burden of proof would rest upon those 
might question it. And if it were true that hypnosis is an 

ne degree of suggestion, then the more hypnotizable indi- 
ils should be the more submissive to an even greater degree. 
ilts have been to the contrary, however, not showing a posi- 
yrrelation on the whole between hypnotizability and sub- 
but rather a= slight positive correlation between 
ability and ascendance. Table II gives the results of this 


TABLE II 


ABILITY AND ASCENDANCE (ALLPORT ASCENDANCE-SUBMISSION SCALE) 
=— .2o +.191 


rn n: 4 


r= 
men; tf = .21 +.204 
26 men; r = +.22 +.07]1 


vomen; r = 82 +.087 


: a 
men; r — +.44 +.178 
nd 3 eombined: 
score of 17 somnambules among the 49 men, +7.3 +3.74 
score of 32 non-somnambules among the 49 men, —2.2 +2.51 
> combined: 

score of 5 somnambules among the 19 women, +31.0 +5.16 

ge score of 12 non-somnambules among the 19 women, +13.5 +5.08 


(he men of higher rank in hypnotizability were hypnotized 
ards by the method of individual sleeping hypnosis, until 
tual somnambules who could be developed on one occasion 
ascertained. In the case of the women, individual sleeping 
sis was not used; but from the group rankings five were 
who would have been unquestionably somnambulistice sub- 

[t is to be noted that the correlations are highest for the 

and highly significant for one group (Group 4). The 

ation is negative for only one group (Group 2, of men). 
rankings in hypnotizability in this latter group are most open 
estion of any of the rankings. The members of the staff who 
called in to assist did not agree so well with each other or 

with the hypnotizer in their observations on this group as on the 
other groups. According to the table of norms supplied by the 
authors of the Ascendance-Submission scale, the average score of 
the 17 somnambulistic men falls in decile 4, and of the 32 non- 

W. MeDougall, Outline of Abnormal Psychology, New York, Scribner’s, 1926, 


H. Allport, Social Psychology, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1924, 251. 
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somnambulistic men, in decile 6; of the 5 somnambulistic women, 
in decile 3, and of the 12 non-somnambulistic women, in decile 
6. Ascendance is to some extent a scientific synonym for wha 
is popularly called ‘‘strong will’’. The results of the stud) 
ascendance and hypnotizability remind one of Bramwell’s com 
ment, ‘‘I have usually observed that strength of will. . . favor 
the induction of hypnosis.’’ ™ 
It is commonly asserted that extroverts are more hypnotizal 

than introverts. In the absence of agreement as to the mea) 
of introversion and extroversion, and in the absence of valid tests 
of these traits,’* such an assertion has never been proved, and j 


A 


probably means little. Ascendance would be expected to correlate 


positively with extroversion, as the latter is most commonly de- 
fined. Bender” found a slight positive correlation between ascend 
ance as measured by the Allport scale, and extroversion as meas 
ured by the Heidbreder scale. I gave Laird’s Personal Inventory 
C2,” regarded by its author as a test of introversion, to the 66 
students ranked as to hypnotizability within five groups, as above 
described. The results are shown in Table ITI. 


TABLE III 


HYPNOTIZABILITY AND EXTROVERSION (LAIRD PERSONAL INVENTORY C2 
Group 1; 12 men; r 4 ; &.aee 
Group 2; 11 men; 1 1.10 +.311 
Group 3; 26 men; 1 .04 +.138 
Group 4; 7 women; r = .00 +.267 
Group 5; 10 women; r = +.15 +.218 


> 


Groups 1, 2 and 3 combined: 
Average score of 17 somnambulistic men, 16.3 +.79 


Average seore of 32 non-somnambulistic men, 18.1 75 
Groups 4 and 5 combined: 

Average score of 5 somnambulistic women, 14.8 +1.49 

Average seore of 12 non-somnambulistic women, 18.6 +.98 


The Laird Personal Inventory C2 is a test of introversion, and 


consequently the lower scores for the non-somnambules indicate a 
higher degree of extroversion. The differences are slight, how- 
ever, and the correlations are not high enough to possess much if 
any significance. 

No attempt was made to assign, on the basis of results 
group hypnosis, a hypnotizability index to each subject. This 
might have been done, but not with a degree of accuracy equal to 

17 J. M. Bramwell, Hypnotism, Its History, Practice and Theory, 64. 

18 Cf. E. R. Guthrie, Measuring Introversion and Extroversion, J. of Ab. and 8 
Psychol., 1927, 22, 82-88. 

19T. Bender, Ascendance-Submission in Relation to Certain Other Factors in P 
sonality, J. of Ab. and Soc. Psychol., 1928, 23. 


20D. A. Laird, Personal Inventory, Revision, C2, Hamilton, N. Y., Hamilton 
publican, 1925. 
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the rankings within each group. If it had been done, the product- 
moment formula might have been used. It seemed best, however, 
to stress the accuracy of measures of hypnotizability by limiting 
em to rankings within each group. In each case the rank order 
.oeficient of correlation has been transmuted into a product- 
moment r by the use of the appropriate statistical table. 
Though the results of the Downey test showed, for two small 
ips, positive correlations between hypnotizability and non- 
egestibility; and though the results of the Allport test of 
{scendanece showed, on the whole, a slight positive correlation 
reen hypnotizability and ascendance, and presumably with 
suggestibility (or at least no positive correlation between 
pnotizability and submission), still what seems to me more 
iluable evidence for my contention of the difference rather than 
he identity or even similarity between hypnotizability and sug- 
tibility came from a questionnaire study which I conducted 
members of the two classes. The 69 members who answered 
questionnaire had all, obviously, had considerable experience 
hypnosis. All had taken part in group experiments, includ- 
three who had not taken the last two tests referred to above 
» as to be ineluded in the correlation studies. By their own 
riences as subjects and by their numerous observations of 
otic experiments on one another, the members of the classes 
in a position to state well-grounded opinions and preferences 
regarding hypnotizability and suggestibility. Towards the end 
the course the following questionnaire was circulated, answered 


] 


lass, and handed back unsigned. 


QW ESTION NAIRI 


Do not sign vour name 


A. If you are above the average in hypnotizability, as shown by 
the group experiment in hypnosis carried out in this course, 
1) Are you glad of it? 


2) Would you prefer to be less hypnotizable 


3) Or does this question seem to you a matter of indifference 
from the point of view of desirable personality traits? 
B. If you are below the average in hypnotizability, as shown by 


the group experiment in hypnosis carried out in this course, 


1) Are you glad of it? 
2) Would you prefer to be more hypnotizabl 


3) Or does this question seem to you a matter of indifference 
from the point of view of desirable p rsonality traits? 
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Il. (Answer A or B. By ‘“‘suggestibility in everyday life’’ I refe; ‘nd 
the term in its common usage, as meaning the ready acceptane poe 
ideas, statements, ete., without requiring evidence or logical proof - 

A. If, in your own opinion, you are above the average in and 
gestibility in everyday life, 
(1) Are you glad of it? 
(2) Would you prefer to be less suggestible ? 
(3) Or does this question seem to you a matter of indiffer: hee 
from the point of view of desirable personality tra thai 
B. If, in your own opinion, you are below the average in 
gestibility in everyday life, 8 
(1) Are you glad of it? ~— 
(2) Would you prefer to be more suggestible? oun 
(3) Or does this question seem to you a matter of indifference ve 
from the point of view of desirable personality trait thal 
III. On the basis of your experiences and observations in this course, To. 
you think that the more hypnotizable persons are those who are more “br 
suggestible in everyday life than the less hypnotizable persons? in { 
Yes No res} 
resi 
TABLE IV the 
RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE ON HYPNOTIZABILITY AND SUGGESTIBILITY an | 
Question ce we C2) pur 
(2) 1. hy 
(3 26. Vp 
Question I. B. (1) 3. oul 
3 16 be § 
Question II. A. (1 2. be ¢ 
. ; 
3; rt such 
Question II. B. (1 38. resu 
(3) 8. hyp 
Question III. Yes, 13 (19.1%). less 


No, 55 (80.9%). 
(One of the 69 failed to answer Question III.) - 


I.A.(1) + I.B.(2) (those preferring above-average hypnotizability) = 23 (33 
I.A.(2) + I.B.(1) (those preferring below-average hypnotizability) — 4( 5.8 
I. A. (3) + I.B.(3) (those expressing indifference) — 42 (60.9%) 

II. A. (1) + II. B. (2) (those preferring above-average suggestibility) — 5( 7.2 
II. A. (2) + II. B. (1 (those preferring below-average suggestibility) — 54 (78.3% 
II. A. (3) + II. B. (3) (those expressing indifference) — 10 (14.5%) 


Examination of Table IV reveals a strong tendency on the 
part of those answering the questionnaire to prefer to be below- 
average in suggestibility (78.3%); and to prefer to be above- 
average in hypnotizability (33.3%), or else to look upon this trait 
as a matter of indifference (60.9%). Only 5.8 per cent prefer to 
be below-average in hypnotizability; and only 7.2 per cent prefer 
to be above-average in suggestibility. Such preference differences 
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indieate a clear separation in the subjects’ attitudes towards sug- 
gestion and towards hypnosis, implying a belief in the separate- 
ness rather than the identity of the two processes. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The results of the test and questionnaire studies which have 
been reported in the paper point towards the separateness rather 
than the identity or even similarity of hypnotizability and every- 
day suggestibility. The more hypnotizable are not the more un- 
critical, gullible, and submissive in everyday life, but, on the 
other hand, slightly the reverse. The conclusions are intended to 
be only tentative. They are based on too limited data to be more 

in this. The main question raised is clearly of importance. 
To clear hypnosis of the reproach of humbuggery inherent in the 
‘‘bread-pill’’ method of suggestive therapy, and of deceit inherent 
in the typical suggestion experiments would mean for it a more 
respectable position and a more hopeful future. To get hypnotic 
results comparing favorably with those recorded of the leaders in 
the field in the 1880’s and 1890’s,** certainly nothing is needed in 
an hypnotic technique which requires any evasion, concealment of 
purpose, or falsification on the part of the hypnotizer. And if 
hypnotizing is, or may be, such a straightforward process, with- 
out any inclusion of the ‘‘art of suggestion’’ required, what is to 
be gained by talking of it in terms of suggestion? Much would 
be gained, on the other hand, by ceasing to talk and to think in 
such terms, especially if further experimental studies should yield 
results like those reported in this paper, to the effect that the more 
hypnotizable are even less suggestible in everyday life than the 
less hypnotizable. 


4 


Cf. J. M. Bramwell, Hypnotism, Its History, Practice and Theory, Ch. 4. 



































SEX DIFFERENCES IN FORGETTING PLEASANT AND 


UNPLEASANT EXPERIENCES 





By H. MELTZER 


PSYCHIATRIC CLINI( \.ND WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


N THE consideration of behavior differences in men and wome 
| the armchair sphere of influence is slowly but surely diminis 

ing in size. Our tools of thinking in reflecting about the pro 
lem have radically changed and are changing. In this instane 
the changes followed increases in relevant areas of knowledge. 
Thanks to the relevant contributions from the mental testing 
movement, for example, all observed and imagined differences 
in the behavior of the sexes are not as frequently explained in 
terms of innate differences in intelligence. Thanks to such 
anthropological studies as Malinowski’s ‘‘Sex and Repression 
Primitive Society’? more humans are less likely to seek 
explanatory principles which utterly disregard the relatively 
static or dynamic features of the life situations in which the per 
sonalities of particular men or women have emerged. A survey' 
of studies on sex differences in association of ideas clearly reveals 
this shift of emphasis from interpretations in terms of all-explana- 
tory inherent differences to ‘‘evaluations of the available, ex 
perimentally demonstrated findings which may contribute t 
understanding of present development under existing condi 


all 


tions.”’ * 

The attempts of psychologists to study sex differences in non- 
intellectual traits has resulted in revealing interesting facts. 
Facts concerning obstacles in methodology and difficulties in valid 
interpretation as well as facts concerning extent and nature of 
differences. The introduction of a new tool has characteristically 
been followed by early exaggerated reports of its possibilities. 
The introduction of the Binet tests was followed by wishful re- 
ports of its possibilities in the clinical diagnosis of all mental 
difficulties.* Similar were the early after-effects of the use of the 


1Cf. Miles, C. C. and Terman, L. M. ‘‘Sex Difference in Association of Ideas’’ 
Amer. J. Psych., Vol. XLI, No. 2, April, 1929, pp. 165-207. 

2 Ibid, p. 166. 

8 For example, compare the early reports of the relation of delinquency and intelli- 
gence with the more recent findings of Healy and Bronner or Burt. Most of this data 
is succinctly summarized and evaluated in Pintner’s ‘‘ Intelligence Testing’’, Chapter 13, 
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d-association method in revealing complexes,’ the use of tests 
ntroversion-extroversion in revealing psychological types,® 
the application of Freudian concepts following the advent 
psychoanalysis.°® 
Most of the experimental studies of sex differences reported in 
hologieal literature are based on the application of test- 
edure. A critical survey of the literature referred to in the 
oing paragraph brings to light much that is significant or 
[It also, even more clearly, reveals the difficulties of 
reting these results and the need for the supplementation 
| investigations by studies of special mental functions? and 
ial life experiences in known social settings.® 
In psychological literature studies of the aspect of mental life 
investigation in the present study are usually treated as 
ems in the influence of feeling on memory. This statement 
problem, as is brought out in a critical survey of these 
s,’ presupposes that feeling conditions memory and that 
ility is the summation of discrete responses to discrete 
The earliest investigation of this problem —that of 
ve in 1898 reported sex differences. His conclusion was 
effect that females have relatively more unpleasant recalls 
| This conelusion, however, is based on nothing more 
or reliable than the tabulations of the answers to the ques- 
, ‘*Do you recall pleasant or unpleasant better?’’ Very few 
the sueceeding investigations report sex differences. 
a more recent study of early memories of 92 men and 460 
men Gordon" found a preponderance of unpleasant in both 


xes but found men reporting approximately 19 per cent less 


‘The limitations as well as the possibilities of the word-association technique are 
ered in detail by Miles and Terman in their survey of such investigations in 
in Journal of Psychology, Vol. XLI, No. 2, April, 1929, pp. 165-207. 

5Cf. Whitman’s article in The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Volume 

V, No. 2, July-September, 1929 as well as Jung’s ‘‘ Psychological Types’’ and 

kles ‘‘ Re-ereating the Individual’’. 

6Cf. MeCurdy’s ‘‘ Dynamic Psychology’’, Wohlgemuth’s ‘‘A Critica! Examination 

Psychoanalysis’’ for general criticism and for special reference tc present study, 

tzer ‘‘The Present Status of Experimental Studies in the Relationship of Feeling 

Memory’’, Psychological Review, March, 1930. 

7 Examples are: MeGeoch, J. A. ‘‘The Influence of Sex and Age Upon the Ability 

Report’’, Amer. J. Psychol., 40, 1928, pp. 458-467, and Guilford, J. P. ‘‘An 

eriment in Learning to Read Facial Expression’’, Jr. Ab. and Soc. Psychol., 24, 


pp. 191-203. 


8’ Lehman, C. C. and Witty, P. A. ‘‘Play Interests as Evidence of Sex Differences 
Aesthetic Appreciation’’. Amer. J. Psychol., 40, 1928, pp. 449-458. 

Cf. Meltzer, H. ‘‘The Present Status of the Relationship of Feeling and Mem- 
’?, Psychol. Rev., March, 1930. 

0**Memory’’, London, 1901. 

11‘*A Study of Early Memories’’, J. Deling., 1928, 12, pp. 129-132. 
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pleasant but more unpleasant memories. Dr. Gordon makes little 
claims for the method, does not discuss the sex differences, and Bre 
uses the results only as another bit of evidence disproving the 
theory of repression. 

More relevant, because of conclusions drawn, is the earlier 
study of Tolman and Johnson * on association time in relation to 
feeling. Their conclusions concerning sex differences follow: 
(1) ‘‘Women show a tendency to be affected by unpleasant 
stimulus words more than do men.”’ (2) ‘‘There is evidence, 
the case of women, to suggest that pleasant stimulus words may 
tend to cause shorter association times than those caused by in- : 
different stimulus-words. The evidence for this point, however 
is slight.’’ Interesting conclusions but they are based on 
doubtful asumptions previously mentioned and also doubtful pr: 
cedure. To begin with, words are not personal experiences. Fee! ul 
ing tone is not in words. To suppose that feeling reactions cai 
be controlled by stimulus-words is mere assumption, especially 
when, as was done in this instance, the words were not ascertained 
by the introspections or verbal reports of the subjects. To obtain 
a rough estimate of the extent of invalidity and unreliability 
the use of such a predetermined list of words selected to evoke 
feeling reactions, the writer tried out the list of pleasant, un 
pleasant and indifferent words used by Tolman and Johnson on 
four co-workers in the Clinic. The words were presented orally 
and the individual was asked to respond with free associations 
and a report of the feeling tone accompanying these associations. : 
The rough numerical results follow: Approximately 60 per cent 
of the ‘‘indifferent’’ words evoked either pleasant or unpleasant 
feeling tones from all four individuals—one individual reported 
a definite feeling tone to practically all of the list; almost 40 per 
cent of the ‘‘pleasant’’ list evoked either unpleasant or indifferent 
feeling tones; and roughly 40 per cent of the ‘‘unpleasant’’ list 
evoked other feeling tones. Some of the free associations re- 
ported show that the factor of recency as well as intensity in- 
fluences the content as well as the feeling tone. A few examples 
of interesting variations are: ‘‘Lily’’ from the pleasant list 
evoked in one individual an intensely unpleasant feeling tone with 
following associations—‘‘something hateful, dead, white, an angel 
with lily in hand.’’ ‘‘Filthy’’ from unpleasant list called forth 
the following associations ‘‘nice slang word, describes a lot of “e 
. aga Weer th 


~12*A Note on Association Time and Feeling’’, Amer. J. Psychol., 1918, 29, pp. 
187-195. 
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os’’—accompanied by pleasant feeling tone. ‘‘Peaches 
owning, dirty jokes in connection with the story’’ as associa- 
s accompanied by an unpleasant feeling tone was the response 
he stimulus-word ‘‘peaches’’ from the pleasant list. Even 
obbish’’ from the unpleasant list was reported as pleasant 
iccompaniment of following association—‘‘like it, like people 
are, can compete with them.’’ Among the words that were 
laced by two or more of the four individuals are: ‘‘knocker’’ 
indifferent list evoked’a pleasant association with a knocker 
he door in one and in another it called forth an unpleasant 
iation of people who knock; ‘‘balance’’ from the indifferent 
evoked an unpleasant feeling tone from two individuals—one 
ise of associations with Physics in college and the other, 
suse of associations with consonance in music and lack of 
¢ in directors of symphony orchestras; ‘‘drunkard’’ from 
npleasant list called forth pleasant feeling tones from two— 
ecause ‘‘can appreciate one’’ and other because ‘‘makes me 
e’’; **darling’’ from the pleasant list was reported unpleasant 
two of the four and indifferent by a third. 
(he foregoing examples of the associations and feeling tones 


Liil 


| 
four subjects can not, of course, be considered random sam- 
os. The social setting of California in 1918 is not Saint Louis, 
(0. They are presented merely to illustrate the insufficiency 
such diserete stimuli as words, especially predetermined lists, 
the study of affective psychology and the advisability of profit- 
from psychoanalysis in its emphasis on the entire emotional 
iation including the social conditions. The generalizations of 
potest ts, however, have at least two sources of error: 
» based largely on astonishing episodes from the lives of 
rotie aan psychotic individuals and are influenced by a system 
conceptual stereotypes. The present study is an attempt to 
ply quantitative methods to the study of sex differences in 
‘periencing and forgetting of pleasant and unpleasant impres- 
ons by investigating experiences which are as life-like and = 
nal, but not as astonishing as those reported in psychoanalytic: 
terature. 
MetTHOD 
eneral Procedure 
On the day following a Christmas vacation 132 individuals— 
‘7 men and 55 women—were asked to list and briefly describe all 


their experiences of the v vacation period. They were then in- 


structed to mark ‘‘P”’ before each experience that was pleasant 
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and ‘‘U’’ before every experience which was unpleasant to them. 
They were then further directed to rate the intensity of eac 
experience.* These materials were then collected and liste 
in the office of the psychology department. Six weeks later with- 
out warning the foregoing instructions were repeated. The ex 
periences listed by each individual at the time of the second recall 
were then matched with experie nees listed at time of first ree: 
New experiences, 7.e., experiences reported on second recall 1 
given on first were eliminated from the tabulations on extent of 
forgetting and treated separately. This procedure yielded fo1 
analysis 2231 actual life experiences whose feeling tone was r 
ported by the individuals who did the experiencing, remembering 
and forgetting. The methods and measures used in the treatment 
of the data so obtained are described in the report of the findings 


RESULTS 


Algedonic Differences in Men and Women 


One of the measures used by Fliigel * in arriving at a single 
expression of the general tendency of an individual towards 


happiness or unhappiness is algedonie differences. This is simply 
the difference between the total percentage of pleasant experi 
ences and total unpleasant. The formula is P/T—U/T wher 
P, U, and T stand respectively for pleasant, unpleasant and total 
experiences in a given time. A plus (+) algedonic difference, 
thus indicates a predominance of pleasant experiences and a 
minus (—) difference indicates a predominance of the unpleasant. 
It should be remembered that Fliigel studied the relative dura 
tions of pleasant and unpleasant states in nine individuals who 
recorded their feeling reactions for thirty days whereas ours is 
a study of the relative frequency of occurrence of pleasant and 
unpleasant experiences. In spite of this fact there is less than 
3 per cent difference between the average algedonie difference of 
Fliigel’s subjects and our group.’* No sex differences are re 
ported by Fliigel. The facts concerning the algedonie differences 
in men and women in our group is indicated in the following 
table: 





. The data on the vale of vividness will be reported separately in a later article 

13‘*A Quantitative Study of Feeling and Emotion in Everyday Life.’’ Brit J. 
Psychol., 1925, 15, 318-355. 

14 For numerical comparison see, Meltzer, H. ‘‘ Individual Differences in Forgetting 
Pleasant and Unpleasant Experiences’’, Jr. Ed. Psychol., 21, 6, 399-409, or September, 
1930. 
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TABLE I 
ALGEDONIC DIFFERENCES IN MEN AND WOMEN 





; Diff. 
ted Men Women Diff. ; ae - my 
Mean 21.5 30.0 8.5 2.35 — 3.61, 
8 Se 19.5 19.5 
Median re 21.43 30.8 
, Q. . os 7.8 13.9 
o gkndienes 83.9 48.75 


[he foregoing results indicate (1) that both men and women 
rt more pleasant than tnpleasant experiences and (2) that 
is a greater tendency towards a predominance of pleasant 
periences in women than in men to the extent of a statistically 
ficant difference of 8.5 per cent. 


Se2 Diff rences in Pe rce ntage of Pl asant and Unple asant 
Forgotten 
Che aleedonie differences reported are based on the data from 
first reeall. What are the facts concerning sex differences in 
remembering or forgetting of these experiences? The facts 
forgetting from the first recall to the second, reported six weeks 





lk er are indicated in Table II. 
ls TABLE II 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN PERCENTAGE PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT FORGOTTEN 
Diff. 
riences Men Women Dif. P.Biger, PF Brases. 
( { Mean 48 .27 45.09 | 2 4 9 15 
’ ) S.D. 18.95 17.60 § 0.16 2.15 1.49 
{ Mean 58.98 62.20 } » OC 9 Be ¢ 
p ) S.D. 27.95 21.04 § ioe — ieee 
f Mean 52.05 50.65 | 1.40 2 80 50 
) S.D. 17.75 15.95 { = " 


The data in Table II indicates that men, generally speaking, 
orget as much more pleasant experiences than women as women 


8) 4 ~ 


rget more unpleasant experiences than men. The difference in 


extent is relatively insignificant, especially in the light of the fact 
the smaller difference is somewhat more significant statis- 
, tically. The difference in percentage of total experiences for- 


gotten by men and women is small and its probable error large. 
‘rom all of which it seems safe to deduce that the difference in 

rgetting of personal experiences by men and women is not in 
memorizing as such but is in the role of affective selectiveness. 
A more detailed picture of the extent and variability in per cent 
pleasant experiences forgotten by men and women can be obtained 

studying Figure 1.* Figure 2 is a graphic presentation of 
similar data for unpleasant experiences forgotten. 

* Th writer is indebted ‘to Mr. W. J. Lanier, Jr. of ‘Allis-Chalmers Company, St. 


Louis for the drawing of the graphs in this paper. 
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In comparison with the irregularity and multimodality of 
rure 2 for unpleasant experiences forgotten, the graph for 
isant experiences in Figure 1 is a model of regularity. Is it 
ause the forgetting of the unpleasant is a better cue of moods, 
timents, or complexes or that vice versa, temperamental differ- 
s influence most of the forgetting of the unpleasant? Is there 
ise and effect relation here—no matter which the cause and 
h the effect? That, in the light of the data and previous 
lies is at least one sensible explanation. 
In Table If and the accompanying figures the data for pleas- 
inpleasant and total experiences are treated separately and 
differences on each are noted. What of the differences in the 
































. tent of predominance of unpleasant or pleasant forgotten, 
| differences in pereertages of unpleasant and pleasant for- 
. ten? Table III gives the statistical answer to this question. 
’ 

TABLE III 


IFFERENCES IN Per CENT (U-P) EXPERIENCES FORGOTTEN BY MEN AND WOMEN 


: Diff. Means Diff. 
(U-P) PM i a 
ee 10.71 2.56 4.18 

; oo - 17.11 2.50 6.84 
Diff. (Women-Men)...... 6.40 
Fac -becanvasareneds 3.57 
' Diff. 

~ Sy state cleatds 1.79 





In Table III the differences between unpleasant and pleasant 
erience forgotten have been treated to yield a single expres- 
of predominance of one or the other for each sex. The 

ults indicate (1) statistically significant differences of 10.71 
per cent and 17.11 per cent in favor of forgetting of the unpleasant 
n men and women respectively and (2) a fairly significant differ- 
ce of 6.40 per cent in favor of women doing so more than men. 


Il. Sex Differences in Feeling Tone Indices 
Thus far in our study we have given little consideration to 
e time factor. We have considered certain facts of experiencing 
ind forgetting of pleasant and unpleasant experiences in men 
nd women but have not considered what happens with the pass- 
of time. It was to do precisely this that we calculated a 
pleasant-tone index, (2) an unpleasant-tone index and (3) a 





15 Vassar studies of M. F. Washburn and students reported in following numbers 
f Amer. J. Psychol.: 1925, 36, pp. 454-456 and 456-459; 1917, 28, pp. 155-157; 
1919, 30, pp. 302-304. 
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P-U potency index for each individual. These feeling tone indices 
be described in the order named. 
Pleasant-tone index. This measure indicates the direction 
| extent to which the proportion of pleasant experiences in per 
increases or decreases with the passing of time-interval of six 
-s. Mathematically it is simply the difference between the 
ntage of pleasant experiences reported on the second reeall 
first recall. The formula thus is: P./T.—P,/T, where P, and 
tand respectively for pleasant and total experiences reported 
recall and P, and T, have similar connotations for experi- 
; eported on the second reeall. Plus (+) answers, thus, 
- ite a tendency for percentage of pleasant to increase with 
; minus (—) indicates a decrease with time and zero; (0) in- 
tes that percentage of pleasant memories has not changed 
first to second reeall. 
Unpleasant-tone index. This measure indicates the diree- 
and extent to which unpleasant feeling tone in terms of per- 
e of unpleasant experiences changes with increase in time. 
ormula is: U./T.-U,/T, where T, and T, have the connota- 
reviously given and U, and U, stand for unpleasant experi- 
eported in the first and second reeall, respectively. 
P-U poteney index. This measure indicates the direction 
to which, with the passing of time, the tendency to 
- the unpleasant is larger or smaller than the tendency to 
the pleasant. In short, it is the difference between the 
asant tone index and the pleasant tone index. Plus (+) 
ences indicate a greater tendency to forget unpleasant than 





T 1? 
Cll 


easant experiences; minus (—) differences indicate a greater 
di nev to forget the pleasant and zero (0) differences indicate 


LJ Ii P's 


il potency. 
A 7 


\ statistical presentation of 
indices is given in Table 4. 


+ 


he facets of sex differences on 


TABLE I\ 


Sex DIFFERENCES ON FEELING TONE INDI 
Diff. 
ex Men Women Diff. PJ fe P Be aiee, 
ita { Mean 2.37 6.76 | » = 9 99 
sant-tone ) SD. 12.40 12.90 { 4.39 ] 2.92 
Mean 1.33 7.05 ) - oO 0 
ease tone i . = , > . 
int-tone . SD. 12.40 , 9 1.4 4.00 
actin ( Mean 1.61 16 } - 2 1 9 20 
I TETICY .2ce0 ) SD. 24 60 05.8 11. 66 2.00 3.86 
Median 3.4 12.14 
Q 13.12 O6 
Q 18.75 29.38 
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With the passing of a six week time interval the following 
changes in the feeling tone indices take place: (1) the pleasant 
tone index increases for both the men and women in the group but 
the extent of increase is 4.39 per cent greater for women; (2) the 
unpleasant tone index decreases for both men and women but 
the extent of decrease is 5.72 per cent more for women; and 
(3) the P-U potency index is positive for both men and women 
but the extent of increased predominance of pleasant tone is 11.69 
per cent greater for the women in the group. 

The differences are not all characterized by the same degree 
of statistical significance but the Diff./P.E.diff. in every instance 
warrants more than fair security in the results. It is interesting 
to note in passing that the variability in the two sexes on al! 
correspond very closely. More statistical data is presented for 
the P-U potency index because of all the indices used it is th 
most meaningful from the point of view of interpretation. If we 
make the Freudian assumption that the greater forgetting of 
unpleasant is the result of repression, the P-U potency index 
becomes a repression index. A more detailed picture of the man- 
ner in which the two sexes distribute themselves on this index 
can be obtained by an analysis of Figure 3. 

If we call individuals who tend to forget the unpleasant mor 
than the pleasant memory-optimists and those who tend to forget 
the pleasant more than the unpleasant memory-pessimists the 
score on the P-U potency index becomes a measure of memory 
optimism or pessimism. And since only 33.50 per cent of the 
men equal or exceed the median P-U potency index of the women 
we may then say that only 33.50 per cent of the men equal or 
exceed the women of the group in memory-optimism. 


Summary oF FrnprneGs 

I. In the general tendency towards happiness or unhappiness 
as indicated by algedonic differences—the difference between the 
total percentage of pleasant and unpleasant experiences on first 
recall—there is a statistically significant difference of 8.5 per cent 
in favor of women tending towards happiness. 

II. An analysis of the percentages of pleasant, unpleasant and 
total experiences forgotten indicate: 

1. Both men and women forget larger percentages of unpleasant 

than pleasant. 
Men forget 3.18 per cent more pleasant experiences than wome! 
Women forget 3.22 per cent more unpleasant experiences t! 


men. 
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Fig. 3. Sex DiIrrerENCES IN DISTRIBUTIONS ON P-U PoreNnoy INDEX. 
+ indicates tendency to forget U more than P. 
0 indicates tendency to forget U & P in equal proportions. 
— indicates tendency to forget P more than U. 
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No significant differences in percentage of total personal ex; 
ences forgotten. 
The graph portraying the distribution of men and women on 
percentages of pleasant experiences is comparatively regular 
whereas that for unpleasant forgotten is characterized by its 
irregularity and multi-modality. 

The differences of per cent (U-P forgotten are positive tor 
both men and women (10.71 for men and 17.11 for wome: 
The larger difference of 6.40 per cent in favor of women is fairly 
significant (Diff./P.E.diff.=1.79) . 


III. An analysis of the data purposed to show what happens 
to the ratio of pleasant and unpleasant experiences with the pass 
ing of time indicates: 


The pleasant tone index the difference between the percent 
of pleasant experiences reported on the second and first r 
nereases for both men and women (mean increase for men, 2 
for women, 6.76) but increases 4.39 per cent more in wom 
the group 
The unpleasant-tone index—the difference in percentage of 
pleasant experiences reported in the second and first recal 
decreases for both mer and women (mean decrease for 
1.33; for women, 7.05) but decreases 5.72 per cent more 
women of the group. 
The P-U Poteney index—the difference between the pleasant 
tone index and the unpleasant-tone index—is positive for 
men and women (mean for men, 4.61; for women, 16.5 
extent of increased predominance of pleasant tone is th 
the average 11.69 per cent greater for women. 

1. 33.50 per cent of the men equal or exceed the median P 


Potency index for women 


Discussion OF RESULTS 


The findings suggest a consistent picture of sex differences in 
forgetting of pleasant versus unpleasant personal experiences: 
Women in the group report a larger per cent of pleasant on 
original recall; forget more unpleasant after six weeks; with the 


passing of time their pleasant-tone indices increase more and 


their unpleasant-tone indices decrease more than that of men; 
and, finally, only 33.50 per cent of the men in the group equal or 
exceed the median (P-U) potency index of women. Why the dif- 
ference? On the basis of expressed facts and assumptions w 
will venture an explanation. 
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ested Explanation 
The fact that in per cent of total personal experiences for- 
ten there is no significant difference between the sexes whereas 
re are differences in forgetting of pleasant and unpleasant 
tainly suggests that the differences found is not in remember- 
and forgetting as such but rather in affective selectiveness. 
extreme irregularity and multimodality of the frequency dis 
ition on per cent unpleasant forgotten and the relative regu 
on per cent pleasant forgotten suggests that the influences 
itiments and complexes—temperamental differences—mani- 
themselves in the forgetting of the unpleasant. The tendency 


cet the unpleasant is thus a regulative response in the 


ss of adjustment. And in this instance it takes the form of 
psychoanalysts speak of as an escape mechanism. Men, 


frequently than women even in modern days, use what 
B. Shaw talks of as the opiate of booze as well as other escapes 
s accessible to women to make them ‘‘forget’’. In women, 
he other hand, this need manifests itself in the selectiveness 
emory. Hence, their larger forgetting of the unpleasant. 
ving a similar line of reasoning the larger extent of remem 

¢ of the pleasant in women can be explained in terms of the 
logy of compensation. That is, the richer memory-experi- 

in women,"* as indicated by the fact that women report 
number of total experiences, are a compensation for their 

er actual experiences in everyday life. For their relatively 
er outlets for actual experiencing they compensate by more 
iently remembering, or re-living in memory, previous pleas 


( xperiences. 


Possible Implications 
l. If the foregoing explanation is valid then the difference 
tween the sexes in the forgetting of the unpleasant can be used 
me indicator of the modernity of social organization in any 
en location. 
Z If, as some Freudian sociologists have suggested, the for 
ting of the unpleasant is a causal factor of our conservatism; 
hen an adaptation of the method used in this study may be used 
a more accurate, because more honest indication of tendencies 
towards conservative or radical temperaments than more direct 
ethods. 


6 That reminiscence occurs more frequently with girls than with boys and that 

lisplay a greater degree of reminiscence when it is present in both sexes are also 
findings of an investigation of this phenomena: Williams, Osborne Jr. Exper. 
hol., IX, 5, 1926, 368-387. 
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3. A planned study of the forgetting of the unpleasant in 
normal and abnormal individuals should, following the reasoning 
in this discussion, throw some light on the relation of sentiments 


and complexes. 

4. In the light of its possible significance further investigation 
into the meaning and relationships of the facts of forgetting for 
personal experiences are not only warranted but promise a fair 


yield. 














. RECENT CONTRIBUTION OF PSYCHOANALYSIS TO 
‘ POLITICAL SCIENCE: NOTES ON LASSWELL’S 
. PSYCHOPATHOLOGY AND POLITICS 
r 


By KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


‘THE HISTORY of psychoanalysis follows that of many other 
| new formulations. It began in the hands of Freud as a psy- 
chotherapy. At the outset the theoretical implications were 
tative and grew out of the data at hand as they were inter- 
ted by its founder. Gradually the whole work began to take 
more systematic form. Two tendencies eventuated from this. 
first was the continual re-organization of the theoretical 
nework in which the elinical work was carried forward in- 
ling, for example, the development of the ego manifestations 
oside the sexual or libidinous, stimulated perhaps by the de- 
m of Adler from the Freudian ranks. The second was the 
ication of the new psychology to other purposes than the cure 
eurotie patients. Freud led the way with his psychoanalysis 
eonardo da Vinci and of Jensen’s Gradiva. Soon there were 





+ 


st of studies of literary and historical biographies and of the 
ia. Latterly similar analyses of pictorial art have appeared. 
eame studies of cultural and social phenomena with Freud’s 
l'otem and Taboo (1913) and in 1921 his Group Psychology and the 
ysis of the Ego. In fact, the foundation of the Journal, 
jo, Was witness to the recognition of the application of Freud- 
psychology to social and cultural data. It was inevitable, also, 
the Freudian influences should reach education and the treat- 

t of the psychotie. 
Some years ago a few sociologists, historians, and political 
ntists in this country began to evince interest in Freudian psy- 
ogy. Re-interpretations were made of historical characters. 
| in some cases group behavior was re-phrased in the new con- 
cepts. Recently, however, the first actual study of political per- 
alities appeared. This is not a re-orientation concerning his- 
eal political biographies but a fresh start. Professor Harold 
). Lasswell’s Psychopathology and Politics, published by the Uni- 
rsity of Chicago Press, constitutes what may be looked upon as 
first adequate re-statement of the problem of political behavior 
n the angle of psychoanalysis. 
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The volume is frankly Frendian in standpoint but it goes be 
yond the echt Freudian school in its interpretation of political 
data. The treatment is non-quantitative. It is based on the life 
history method. In the opening chapter the author indicates the 
relative inadequacy of earlier and even contemporary political 
biography to show us the fundamental motivations of political 
careers. His own study is a tentative formulation based upon ease 
records in which private and early infancy and childhood experi 
ences are shown to furnish the basis for public action. In Chap 
ter II the author rapidly sketches the history of the psychopatho 
logical approach to the study of personality. The experimental 
psychologists, especially since Wundt, have been busy dissecting 
personality into atoms or elements. The psychopathologist from 
the outset was concerned with the total personality in its social 
world. He saw from a therapeutic standpoint that the individual 
must be studied as a totality within the social framework. It was 
Freud who contributed the most suggestive techniques for this 
work. He was led by his experience with clinical cases ‘‘system 
atically to treat every manifestation of the individual as part of 
a related whole’’. Moreover, Freud began to pick up his data 
about the individual in the very regions which had been ignored 
or avoided by the experimentalist. Dreams, day-dreams, slips of 
the tongue, functional manifestations, such as hysterical seizures, 
abnormal fears, compulsions, and the whole range of behavior 
which evidenced bad social-emotional adjustment to other per 
sons—these were his data. And especially significant was his dis- 
covery of the use of the free-fantasy or free association method of 
getting into the hidden motives of conduct. 

The next chapter is devoted to a brief exposure of the place 
and importance of this ‘‘new technique of thinking”’ in interpret- 
ing behavior. Our traditional culture has emphasized formal 
logic and scientific method. Except in the indirect appreciations 
given the literary and artistic creations of man, the place of the 
logic of free fantasy, the ‘‘logic of emotion”’’ as Stransky called it, 
has been ignored. Lasswell thus challenges us: 

Our thesis is that our faith in logie is misplaced. Exclusive emphasis 


upon logic (even where logic is adroitly used) incapacitates rather than 
fits the mind to function as a fit instrument of reality adjustment. 


It is not that logical thought is not essential, but in dealing with 
personality problems, in uncovering the motivations of conduct, 
we must make use of this free-fantasy method in order to uncover 
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ur data upon which to reinterpret the meaning of our acts. Lass- 
well, in fact, does an excellent job throughout his book in demon- 
strating again, and more specifically than James Harvey Robin- 

n, that much that is taken for logical thought after all turns out 
to be what the psychoanalysts call rationalization. In other words 

e illogie of the unconscious often trips up our conscious logie in 
the very situations where the textbook writers of logic and ethics 

| us we should do our most careful thinking, namely where 
indamental decisions bearing on our personal careers are to be 
ide. In short, then, the new means of thinking becomes the basic 
ol in revealing the foundation of personality, both in its private 
d in its public performances. 

With this background, the author is ready to take up his own 
nalysis more thoroughly. He discusses the matter of political 
pes and reviews the work of other writers on personality types, 

eluding Spranger, Jung, Giese, Cowley, Moore and others. He 

meludes that we may lay out three classes of political person- 
ities: the administrator, the agitator, and the theorist. Upon the 
Freudian conceptual system he erects his analysis. There is a 
ertain fund of energy found in the organism. This has certain 
itlets expressed in reaction to the environment. Three especially 
uportant directions of energy disposal are: ‘‘in the affirmative 
<pression of socialized impulses, in unsocialized impulses, and 

the maintenance of resistence charges against unsocialized im- 
pulses.’’ The point to be emphasized is that out of the early de- 
velopment of the individual are built up what he calls ‘‘ private ”’ 
notives and habits which, in turn, in the course of growing up, 
ecome displaced onto public objects, such as, political activities. 
Furthermore, this displacement is rationalized in terms of public 

terest. Thus by a process of transformation we arrive at the 
political personality—the subject of his discussion. 

The personality of political agitators is uncovered. Cases are 
ited and analyzed to represent this displacement of ‘‘ private ”’ 
motives, especially thwarted love-hate expressions, on public ob- 
ects. Hatred of father or brother is shown, for example, to be 
lisplaced upon hatred for authoritarian principles in the organ- 
zed state. Sadistic impulses are transformed into violent lin- 


ruistic usages against the publie enemies, and so on. Lasswell 


concludes, ‘‘ The hallmark of the agitator is the high value which 
he places on the response to the public. As a class the agitators 
ire strongly narcissistic types.’’ 

The section on the political administrators is confessedly less 
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well developed, but it is nevertheless suggestive. As a class they 
are able to co-ordinate their efforts in more continuous activity 
Administrators among themselves fall into various classifications. 
The overdriving and very original administrators show a good 
deal of resemblance to the agitators. But, on the whole, adminis 
trators differ from the agitators ‘‘ in that their affects are dis 
placed on less remote and abstract objects.’’ They are, in short. 
a little more human and personal in their attachment as their work 
with other individuals makes evident. The best administrators. 
of course, are those who have passed through their developmental 
stages without over-repression, who have sublimated their biologi 
cal impulses, and who have come not to over-value their own sue- 
cesses and failures. In short, they are persons whose emotional! 
responses are correlated at all times with external events. 

The third type of political personality, the theorist, is reall 
not dealt with systematically in this volume although reference is 
made to such in discussing certain cases. There follow, however, 
two excellent chapters, one on ‘‘ political convictions ’’, the other 
on, ‘‘ the polities of prevention ’’. The former analyzes the w 
conscious roots of prejudice and policy in the same concepts in 
which the agitator and administrator are discussed. By concrete 
eases the private, infantile, and unsocialized foundations of most 
political convictions are exposed. In the latter chapter Lasswell 
treats the methods of political change. He shows the role of crisis 
in breaking down habits and attitudes thus revealing the more 
primitive roots of behavior. Consensus controls society and 
politics represents the transition events from one concensus to 
the next. Nevertheless, public opinion which supposedly enters 
here is not rational but highly emotional in its foundation. In 
fact, the solution found ‘‘ is not the ‘ rationally best ’ solution, but 
the emotionally satisfactory one.’’ If this be true, it knocks into 
a cocked hat the whole gamut of political formulations about the 
rational nature of public opinion made much of by our past 
political theorists. In the crisis which forms the arena of political 
activity, new objects arise to compete with old ones. New symbols 
are developed; novel stereotypes replace ancient ones; but the 


emotional affect remains often much the same. Moreover, as the 
author puts it: 


The problem of him who would manipulate the concentration of affect 
about a particular symbol is to reinforce its competitive power by leading 
as many elements as possible in society to read their private meanings 


into it. 
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in the end, there is usually but a displacement of affect upon 
ew set of public objects (symbols) : 


Quite often the solution is a magical solution which changes nothing 
he conditions affecting the tension level of the community, and which 
rely permits the community to distract its attention to another set of 
ally irrelevant symbols 


is, our amazing faith in the fiat of new laws to abolish old 
ises is nothing but a mass illusion! 
In contrast to these emotional, childish methods of political 
ineLe, the new technique ot understanding personality, both in 
‘ private ’’ and its ‘‘ public ’’ manifestations, may lead to a 
re mature method of handling political problems. In place of 
turalized sadism, of socially accepted magical faith in verbal- 
ns, of demogoguery which appeals to our infantile selves, we 
iy develop more healthy forms of communal living: 


The ideal of a polities of prevention is to obviate conflict by the definite 
ction of the tension level of society by effective methods, of which 
ission will be but one. The preventive point of view insists upon a 
tinuing audit of the human consequences of social acts, and especially 
political acts. The achievement of the ideal of preventitive polities 
nds less upon changes in social organization than upon improving the 
hods and the education of social administrators and social scientists. 


short, it is a question of altering rather the subjective life and 

ues than of continually tinkering with the externals of govern- 

nt as has been our wont in the past. 

In order to make more clear this contention for a new orienta- 

nm, the author devotes the next two chapters to the discussion of 

technique of the prolonged interview and to the development 

a systematic schema of personality reactions. The prolonged 

terview is not only a method of eliciting information about per- 
mality development, but is a form of self-education, ‘‘ a dis- 
pline in self-serutiny ’’ which will help the individual to compre- 
end the real meaning of his behavior. The improvement in this 
technique consists in its objectification and elaboration by the 
irious methods now being developed to uncover the whole genetic 
istory of the personality. 

The chapter on ‘‘ the personality system and its substitutive 
reactions ’’ will be particularly interesting to those concerned with 
the study of personality within a scientific conceptual framework. 
(he personality, thinks Lasswell, may be looked upon as a mani- 
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fold of events in which tendencies are related to goals set up 
the interplay of organism and environment. The personality may, 
then, be considered as ‘‘ a constellation of the following action 
patterns: object orientations, adjustive thinking, autistic reveries, 
somatic reactions.’’ The object orientations are witnessed in t] 
various degrees of assertiveness, provocativeness or submissiy: 
ness toward the objects in the environment. Adjustive thinking 
concerns the relationship of the person to relevent social realit 
‘* Autistic reveries are non-adjustive to reality.’’ They are hig 
subjective, egocentric, personal and usually infantile. The so 
tic reactions are those bodily reactions which accompany thes 
other actions and are important both to indicate the mobilizati 
of energy as well as to indicate often enough certain substitut 
aspects of the total reaction system. In closing this chapter 
author suggests a preliminary outline for the study of politi 
attitudes which would make use of this conceptual framework. 
The last chapter ‘‘ The State as a Manifold of Events ’’ 
tempts to present systematically a conception of the state in ter 
of the subjective events of the individuals within it. There i 
sharp dichotomy of the ‘‘ individual ’’ and ‘‘ society ”’ 
is but a gradual gradation of reference points.’’ Those events ar 


social and public which are ‘‘ widely spread among human beings 


who occupy a particular time-space manifold ’’. It is not neces 

sary to predicate a host of ‘‘ superindividual constructs ”’. 

we should look upon social life, of which the political is a part 

a ‘* many-individual phenomenon ’’. ‘* The state, then, is a 

space manifold of similar subjective events.’’ We are, in treati 
‘ Oo tote bee 


the state, always to bear in mind the factors of inter-indivi 


participation and the matter of individual deviation from the ideal 
or standard of this interaction. In fact, such a standpoint al 
solves us from the worship of concepts without actuality, a feature 
of so much of our political thinking and a phenomenon which in 
practice has so badly crippled any realistic consideration of major 
social-political problems. It is essential, of course, to reckon with 
what the anthropologist calls culture patterns, but these are not 
extra-individual. They are but ‘‘ broad groupings of associated 
meanings ’’ held more or less in common by a group of people. 
In this new schema the study of the individual is simply directed 
to a more comprehensive understanding of the interplay of | 
dividuals in the larger arena which we call society. 

What may one say of this book so challenging and so unique 
in the annals of American political writing? As the reviewer read 
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ts pages he could not help thinking of the traditionally-minded 
political scientists who will misunderstand it, who will fall afoul 
its conceptions with vigor if not violence. They will be frightened 
its long, strange words, its allusions to matters sexual in situ- 
ations that on the surface seem remote indeed from these biologi- 
impulses. To the readers of this Journal this point may not 
significant, but many other readers will maintain that the con 
‘tions between private life and publie life claimed by the author 
em at best a bit remote. The history of the resistence to Freud’s 
tings will be duplicated in another area of discussion. In order 
avoid some of these difficulties certain preliminary matters 
eht have been stated in a bit more simple, systematic form. 
theoretical standpoint is scattered throughout the book and 
me readers may fail to understand just what the ‘‘ New Psy- 
ology ’’? is about. Perhaps there is a trifle too much historical 
rration as to how the ‘‘ new techniques ’’ of thinking and of 
nalysis of personality grew up and not enough connected con- 
ete detail. A running schematic outline of present Freudian 
vehology as it treats the development of the personality would 
extremely valuable. It might prevent some of the misunder- 
nding which non-technical readers, including the political scien- 
sts, are pretty sure to develop. Yet the author had to choose 
etween writing a full-length treatise on psychoanalysis and the 
pplication of certain principles of that psychology to the matter 
f political personalities. It is only to be hoped that the readers 
ll not be tripped on the paving stones of misunderstanding and 
enorance as they tread their interesting way through the more 
oncrete treatment of actual instances. 

For the social psychologists doubtless the most interesting 
challenge is that which deals with the relation of culture patterns 
to personality. Many sociologists and social psychologists have 
become thoroughly convinced that the development of personality 
ean be stated in terms of culture influences which reach the grow- 
ing child from birth on. To them the talk of ‘‘ private ”’ life 
which later becomes attached to public objects (culture forms) 
will be confusing if not false. So too the political scientist whose 
concern is the historical or institutional phases of his subject may 
revolt against the major point of the author that intimate personal 
conditioning of the earliest years gets later linked up to public 
life. He, like the sociologist, is apt to continue to phrase the rela- 
tionship as that of institutional influences playing upon the de- 
veloping person within the scope of the particular governmental 
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and political framework. The author, following the Freudia) 
school, inclines rather to the belief that the foundations of per 
sonality are laid down from inherited predispositions plus very 
early infantile contacts with the mother, father, and members of 
the family. From these the fundamental motives are developed. 
Only later these find their public (social) satisfaction by attac 
ment to items in the particular culture. 

The reviewer believes that this apparent divergence of view 
may be solved by the recognition, frequently ignored, of the differ 
ent kinds of social conditioning which reach the developing child. 
Some of these influences may, for want of a better term, be called 
‘* nersonal-social ’’, or private if you will, which reach the child 
in the person-to-person contact outside the framework of culture. 
The sheer fact of physical and mental insecurity and inferiority 
of the infant in the presence of the mother, father, and siblings 
doubtless makes for certain kinds of development irrespective of 
the particular culture pattern. True enough the culture patter 
may set certain aspects of even these influences in definite conve: 
tionalized directions, but nevertheless there still remain basic 
non-culturalizeed social interactions. 

The other type of conditioning may be called the cultural. 
These patterns of behavior reach the person more and more as 
he grows up, especially as he extends his life beyond the intimac 
of the family and the spontaneous friendship groups that are the 
matrix of his more persistent personality traits. If we recognize 
these dual influences, then, it strikes the reviewer that the funda 
mental position of Professor Lasswell is much more sound even 
though one may differ with him in regard to particular formu! 
tions of this early infantile period. 

Yet the deposition of private affects upon public (cultural 
social) objects is not entirely a one way matter. It may well be 
that there is here also an interaction. Culture patterns begin to 
operate in infancy alongside the personal-social influences. Many 
culture objects, for example, are truly not free of autistic formu 
lations. The development of autistic revery, therefore, is n 
entirely a ‘‘ private ’’ or personal-social occurrence. Certainly 
Freud’s interpretation of religion as a ‘‘ mass-delusion ’’, as a 
‘* forcible imposition of mental infantilism ’’* may well imply an 
interplay of culture upon private manifestations as well as always 
to infer the opposite, that is, that cultural continuity depends, as 
Lasswell seems to hold, upon ‘‘ the displacement of private affect 


+ 





19, Freud: Civilization and its Discontents, 1930, p. 42. 
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ipon public objects.’’ In other words, autistic formulations and 
ther neurotic patterns get into culture and come in this way, 
ven in infancy, to set the framework of behavior, which might 
therwise develop more ‘‘ normalcy ’’. It strikes me that the 
reudian psychologists err in one fundamental dimension of their 
hinking if in no other. They seem, following their master, to 
sume a kind of biological reality which is more real and more 
sirable, socially, than the social reality which is built up of 
man interaction in group configurations, an important part of 
ich we have objectified in the concept of culture. This is ap- 
rent in Freud’s Future of an Illusion and in the writings of 
rigant Burrow, to mention only one Freudian who has written 
tensively on the social implications of the psychoanalytic psy- 


logy. 
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Rercex Action. By Franklin Fearing. Baltimore. Williams and Wilkins 
1930. Pp. xiv+350. $6.50. 

‘*The stimulus-response formula embodied in the reflex is suited 
mirably to the interpretation of the simpler forms of behavior, as shown. 
for example, by the artificially isolated spinal segments in the experimental 
animal. In spite of its apparent simplicity and adequacy, certain diff- 


culties and obscurities have appeared in the application of this principle 


to the complex behavior patterns of the intact animal. This has been due 
in part to the tendency uncritically to extend the reflex are concept 
include all forms of animal movement,—an extension which is facilitated, 
no doubt, by the ease with which the are may be diagrammed in a text- 
book, and by the mechanistic bias which has resulted in the undiserimi- 
nating use of the mechanical analogy which the word ‘reflex’ implies. 

‘A somewhat analogous situation is found in the ease of the term 
‘instinet’. The critical revision to which this concept has been subjected 
in recent years has resulted in a re-examination of all the phenomena on 
which such a concept must rest. A similar procedure might be of value 
in the case of reflex action. In any event an historical survey of 
growth of the concept should lay the foundation for an analysis of 
behavior phenomena to which it has been traditionally applied. It has 
been the purpose in this present volume to trace the development of the 
theory of reflex action and to record the discoveries of the phenomena 
which the theory was designed to render intelligible.’’ 

The historical treatment considers these developments in five periods 
(1) the pre-scientifie period, up to Descartes; (2) the speculative period 
(1650-1750), from Descartes to Whytt; (3) the period of nascent experi- 
mentation (1750-1831), from Whytt to Marshall Hall; (4) the period of 
increased knowledge of the structural components of the reflex are (1832- 
1906), from Hall to Sherrington; and (5) the modern period (1906- 

Some idea of the comprehensiveness of Fearing’s undertaking in this 
work is indicated by the bibliography of considerably over five hundred 
titles, reference to the work of nearly five hundred men, and consideration 
of such topies as localization of function, theories of inhibition, phenomena 
of tonus, studies of reaction-time, as well as concepts and theories of reflex 
action per se. 

Fascinating and illuminating as the historical portions of this volume 
are—and the author has done us a splendid service in collecting, collating, 
and criticising material from varied sources; in calling to our attention 
the somewhat obscure experiments of Swammerdam, duVerny, Prochaska, 
and others—even of greater value is his skill in portraying for us the 
multiplicity and confusion of current concepts of reflex, the inadequacy 
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id insecurity of the very foundation of our present mechanistic psy- 
logy. 
[In particular, Fearing devotes a chapter to the tendon reflexes, and 
‘esses the diversity of results of all experimenters. If the patellar reflex, 
monly regarded as one of our commonest responses and one of our 
st automatic, shows the effect of unknown factors which are highly 
able and not as yet subject to experimental control, it is clear, as the 
hor states, ‘‘that the myth of the knee-jerk as a simple spinal reflex 
shattered’’. It becomes increasingly clear, also, that whatever behavior 
uts Pavlov or other objective physiologists or psychologists discover 
their study of ‘‘conditioned reflexes’’, they can give us as yet no 
juate notion of the neurological changes taking place, despite their 
rent implications that they can do so. 
‘earing would not have us go back to any soul of the Greeks, the 
ieus of Paracelsus, the blas of vanHelmont, or any of the forms of 
11 spirits current in earlier centuries. He would have us more critical 
nproved neurological statements and theories, more cognizant of the 
th inereasingly revealed to us through the history of reflex, that all of 
r behavior must be considered ‘‘in relation to all the concomitant events 
he integrated nervous system’’. Sherrington and Lashley have given 
idence of the artificial over-simplification of our current teaching of 
ology ; MeDougall has protested against the ‘‘sarbon’’ theory; and 
investigations demand dynamical concepts to replace our inade- 
te and ineorrect notion of mechanical arrangements. 
The recent increased interest in the history of psychology seems a 
lesome indication that we are busy in inquiring into the origin and 
equacy of our postulates. Ogden raised issues in his ‘‘Are There Any 
isations?’’ Dunlap raised further issues in his ‘‘Are There Any In- 
?*? Fearing might well have entitled his contribution, ‘‘ Are There 
Reflexes ?”’ 
CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 


[HE PRINCIPLES OF PsycHopHysIoLoGy. A Survey of Modern Scientific 
Psychology. By Leonard T. Troland. New York. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 1929. Pp. xix+429. 

This book is the first of four volumes on the problems of Psychophysi- 

gy. Its viewpoint is unfavorable to an iron-clad behaviorism, to a one- 

hundred per cent gestaltism, or to introspectionism. It is related to a 

more general and cosmological view to be set forth in the final volume. 

Professor Troland apparently leans towards a psychical monism according 

to which ‘‘we must believe that all reality is psychical in nature, so that 

ultimately all laws, mathematical and otherwise, must refer to a psychical 
subject matter.’’ (126) In this review, only selected aspects of the 
author’s discussion will be examined. 

1. Psychophysiology and consciousness. After making a survey of 
certain historical doctrines in philosophy and psychology, Troland comes 
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to the conclusion that the primary problem of psychology is the deseri; 
tion of experience, and that consciousness is a cross-section of experienc: 
Consciousness becomes the fundamental problem of experience. Its direct 
and indirect determinants are to be studied by psychophysiology. In th 
ease of vision, as it is shown at length, the indirect determinants of con. 
sciousness are the object, radiant energy from the object, receptor pro- 
cesses; and the direct determinants are the cerebral processes. 

2. The specious present and the notion of a psychological instant 
The conception of the specious present, according to which the present 
instant has duration due to a drag-effect of its past components is held t 
be specious. It is to the author’s advantage to try to undermine this 
conception. His central point is diametrically opposite to it, since he holds 
that consciousness is an instantaneous cross-section of experience, that 
‘‘Consciousness . . . has a zero time span.’’ (89) The present moment 
is timeless and hence there is no such thing as a specious present, accord- 
ing to our author. Troland’s hypothesis of the psychological instant is 
apparently based upon the physical theory of the time instant. It 
certainly an interesting hypothesis, although it is not based on exper 
mental evidence. For our author, ‘‘the psychical present is to be con- 
sidered as being just as instantaneous as is any physical or kinematical 
moment.’’ (198) What does consciousness mean if it has a zero-tim: 
span? It ‘‘does not necessarily mean that consciousness is wholly a stat 
entity, since rates of change can be conceived mathematically to exist at 
instants, as well as across finite stretches of time.’’ (89) It would seem 
that the author commits the fallacy of setting up psychological analogues 
to physical theories. To state that change ‘‘ean be conceived mathe- 
matically to exist at instants’’ does not imply or demonstrate that psy- 
chological change can occur ‘‘at instants, as well as across finite stretches 
of time’’. Troland’s hypothesis, a basic assumption in his psychophysio- 
logical system, might be termed the hypothesis of the infinitesimal quant 
of experience, or of the instantaneity of consciousness. As implied above, 
it is an interesting but a problematic hypothesis. Only ingeniously devised 
experiments could solve the problem of the minimum duration of con- 
sciousness. The present reviewer would suggest that experimental condi- 
tions be set up in which the stimulus (a light or a sound) could be con- 
trolled to last .001 see, .0001 sec, .00001 see . . . .0000000001 see and 
so on until one reached the smallest stimulus duration which can affect 
consciousness. If Professor Troland’s hypothesis of the ‘‘zero time span”’ 
of consciousness were to hold, a stimulus of a trillionth of a second, and 
even of a trillion trillionth of a second ought to affect consciousness. For 
according to him ‘‘the present is instantaneous and timeless’’. (197 
Perhaps here, ‘‘eventually it may be found possible to determine psycho- 
physical principles which will be analogous to those of Newton, in me- 
chanies, or to the Maxwell-Lorentz equations, which dominate the theory 
of electrical phenomena’’. (208) Put in another way, the minimum time 
duration of stimuli, which lead to responses or affect the state of the 
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canism, ought to be experimentally determined. That it is of zero time 
n is questionable. 
The indifference-point. Troland seems to accept the old notion of 
absolute position of the time indifference-point since ‘‘numerous ob- 
ers have shown that, in the comparison of auditorily presented inter- 
the percentage error shows a minimum at a value of about 0,72 
ids’’. (402) For this he harks back to James, but he is indifferent 
fact that the absolute indifference-point reported by different inves- 
tors of the inaccuracy of the estimation of time is really relative to 
range of the stimuli used. This relativity of the indifference-point to 
ange of the stimuli was first indicated by the results and study of 
lingworth in 1909.'. As for the value of 0.72 seconds for the I. P., 
to be noted that Woodrow? finds the I. P. previously determined to 
63 seconds, which agrees very closely with the order I. P. of his own 
ments, but is not near Troland’s 0.72 seconds. Both Troland and 
row support the absolute I. P., a conelusion which is still open to 
imental evidence. 

Troland and modern physics. The author endeavors to bring his 
es in line with doctrines of modern physies. He maintains that 
rience is in time and space and that there are local times of each 
idual experience. The arrow of time may be accounted for on Tro- 
s theory that consciousness has its pre-determinants and its post- 
minants. By the arrow of time, he would mean that ‘‘the present 
‘iousness must be considered as moving continuously along the tem- 
dimension, changing smoothly without any absolutely sudden transi- 
s, and yet never embracing more than a single instant’’. (198) Visual 
is described as not being necessarily Euclidean nor having the same 

perties of any other particular form of mathematical or physical 
‘e. He believes that ‘‘the majority of structures which are found in 
ciousness are spatial in nature, although in general they are non- 
lidean’’. (129) Furthermore, the ‘‘space of the color system does 
necessarily have the same mathematical properties as does geometrical 
hysical space. . . . The conceptual color space may perhaps be 
pared to some of the non-Euclidean spaces of modern physical theory.’’ 
290, 251 Troland includes a geometrical representation of different 
lities with his diagram of the coordinates of the tonal manifold, the 
nifold of eutaneous sensibility, the color solid, the olfactory prism 
Henning) and the gustatory tetrahedron (Henning). 
Our author has a theory of psychological atomism which he models 
n the chemical relations of elements and compounds. He thinks that 
‘qualitative diversity of the elementary qualities which we actually 


The inaceuracy of movement. Arch. of Psychol., No. 13, 1909. See Table X on 
relation of I. P. to range of intervals, p. 32. 

Behavior with respect to short temporal stimulus-forms. J. Exper. Psychol., 
28, 11. **The average length of the latter interval, calculated from the results of 
previous investigators, is .63 sec, a value which differs only by .005 see from the 
rage value of the order—indifference points shown by the data presented above.’’ 
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find would be referable to differences in the mathematical combinations 
and permutations of the ultimate units’’. (137) Accordingly, one systen 
of units may some day be invented which would measure tones, colors. 
tastes, and other qualities. Not only that but we ‘‘may thus be able t 
write appropriate descriptions for forms of experience which have never 
been exemplified within our own minds’’ (ibid.) so that we may be able 
to reach beyond our unit measurements of psychological quantities and 
qualities and state laws of the ‘‘conditions for realizing the novel experi- 
ences in question ”’ (ibid. ). 

5. Methods of psychophysiology. Professor Troland’s discussion 
the methods of psychophysiology is of importance. He holds neither 
an extreme analytic method nor for pure-form study. He considers 
scientific necessity to treat of both the complete structure, the gestalt, as 
well as its parts. Introspection is a descriptive analysis of consciousness 
and there is analysis by parts, aspects and phases. One cannot point 
psychical parts, as such, for one part is not sharply separated from the 
other. In psychology and in physies, both parts and the whole count 
As for the priority of the whole or its parts, this is a less sensible ques- 
tion than that of the priority of the chicken or the egg. In fact, intr 
spection ‘‘gives us the parts and the whole at one blow’’. (115) Kohler’s 
error in arguing from physics for the universality of the gestalt is that 
‘‘he neglects the outstanding fact that—in spite of electrodynamics and 
statics—physical systems are conceived as being made up of individual 
able constituents’’. (110) To make progress, psychologists must ‘“‘ pa) 
attention simultaneous!y to the elements and to their forms of combina 
tion’’ (ibid. 

6. Troland’s criticism of Hollingworth. Troland criticizes Professor 


Hollingworth’s conception of experience of the many as the field of phys- 
ical science and experience of the few as that of psychological science 
In other words, although he does not say so explicitly, he rejects the notion 
He thinks that Hollingworth’s scheme 
‘for differentiating between the experiential subject matter of physical 
unnecessary’’. (72) He does not, 


of the psychophysical continuum. 


and psychological science is 
however, bring any evidence to prove that psychology is not concerned 
with the redintegrative sequences of events, or that physics is not con- 
cerned with the non-redintegrative. Hollingworth’s notion is also tied up 
with the idea that the physical events are the relatively invariable and 
the psychological events are the variable phenomena. Here we have a 
basis for an objective treatment of the results. As suggested previously 
by the present reviewer,’ it must also be considered that Hollingworth 's 
definition of the subjective and objective is anticipated in the experimental 
results of F. L. Wells in which aesthetic judgments were found to be 
more variable than weight-difference judgments. 

It seems that Troland, on the other hand, approaches Hollingworth’s 
notion of the variable psychological experience and the invariable physical 


“-- Review of Psychology of Thought. This Journal, 1928, 28, 
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as ne in his own criteria of the difference between a physical unit and a 

psychological one. In physical science an arbitrary quantity may be 

S, selected as a unit ‘‘and this unit is supposed to be invariable in all of its 

pplieations’’. (122—italies mine.) Or, the physical unit is not variable. 

And Troland selects the differential threshold for the psychological unit. 

He chooses the j. n. d. since it is the ‘‘minimum difference which can be 

tected in any region of a given series of qualities’. (123) And cer- 

tainly a j. n. d. is more variable than a meterstick! The invariable unit 

the one end, and the j. n. d.-at the other are the extremes of a psycho- 
hysical continuum. 

University of Maine. NATHAN ISRAELI. 


WISH INFLUENCE IN MoperRN THovuenut. By A. A. Roback. Cambridge. 
Seci-Art Publishers, 1929. Pp. 506. 

A theory of racial genius is set forth in this book of essays and may 
said to be illustrated through a study of Jewish genius. Dr. Roback’s 
eory is that there is a ‘‘racial differential’’ in creative work, that there 
something unique in the contributions of a given group or race. He is 
firm believer in intrinsic national culture-products and in the derivative 

osition that there is a Jewish core at the bottom of seeular contribu- 
ns of many Jewish thinkers and scientists. In this review an attempt 
| be made to extract from the book certain points which cohere together 





en combined. 
lo establish this theory of the racial differential, the author analyzes 
elements in common between Bergson, Freud, and Bergson. These 
10n elements constitute the racial differential of these scientists. He 
tates that ‘‘all three are at one in combating absolutism. Bergson has 
ndermined the power of reason, subordinating it to intuition; Freud has 
luced the influence of the conscious to the advantage of the unconscious 
ibeonseious), while Einstein has demolished the absolute rule of matter, 
ice and times’’. In their theories, a common element is found. The 
ories of the élan vital, the libido, and relativity are all dynamic. 
Roback’s final point, the least certain of the three, is that ‘‘feeling finds 
conspicuous place in the life and endeavors of the three Jews who are 
remaking the intellectual world’’. The fact that Einstein is wont to find 
| recreation in music is in itself no proof that Jewish genius is unique in 
its affective-life. One would say that this interesting description of the 
Jewish differential in the three major theories of modern thought is more 
suggestive than convincing. 

[In his argument for the racial differential, Mr. Roback goes a step 
further. He contrasts in different parts of the book the mentality of the 
Jew and that of the ancient Greek. By putting together the author’s 
, scattered remarks, we should find that the author believes 1) ‘‘there is 
: a dynamic quality to the genius of the Jew in contradistinction to the 

static properties of the ancient Greeks’’, 2) that the Jewish mind is not 
logmatic and is in marked contrast in this respect to the mind of the 
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ancient Greeks who defined everything, 3) that Jewish genius is in 
haustible, 4) the Jewish mind is purposive, and while the Jew 
biblical times on, always asked himself, ‘Why?’ ‘Whither?’ . . . Th 
Greeks asked ‘Wheat?’ ‘How?’ ’’, and 5) that the former has a ‘‘flair for 
symbolism, a field in which the Greeks were markedly deficient’’. This 
analysis is a contribution to a study of racial differences in creative imagi- 
nation and in genius. 

There is an attempt to study the frequency and distribution of Jewis| 
genius. The author finds that there is hardly a modern field in whic! 
has not delved or contributed valuable work. It has achieved distinct 
in the different experimental and theoretical sciences. Of the total nm 
ber of Nobel prize laureates, 11 per cent were Jews. Cattell is cited 
concluding in his study of American men of science that the ‘‘ Jewish ra 
thus appears to show superior intellectual ability’’. A unique method 
studying racial differences in eminence and achievement is suggested 
Roback’s chapter on Jews as scientifie editors. A list containing the name 
of ninety-five Jewish editors, founders, and co-editors of medical journals, 
and a list of thirty Jewish editors of European juristic periodicals 
presented. This novel approach to the study of eminence in scientif 
achievement can be further extended. It suggests a more thorough an 
complete analysis of racial differences in the percentage of editors and 
contributors to publications in various fields. 

University of Maine. NATHAN ISRAELI 


CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR AND TEACHERS’ ATTitupDEs. By E. K. Wickma 
New York. The Commonwealth Fund, 1928. Pp. 247. 

This is one of a series of monographs dealing with the work of ce! 
guidance clinics. It points out some of the weaknesses in the average 
method of understanding problem children at school, and suggests a pro- 
gram of teacher training to recognize and treat socially and emotionally 
maladjusted school children as a preventive measure. 

The wrapper of the book suggests that this book might have been call 
‘How Teachers Behave When Children Misbehave’’. It is, however, mucl 
more than just that. It is a carefully conceived and intelligently executed 
experimental study of behavior problems met with in a Cleveland public 
school over a period of two years. It was suggested and assisted by the 
chief of the Bureau of Educational Research of that city, and checked 
against a heterogeneous group in Minneapolis schools. The mass of data 
gleaned from a questionnaire is opposed by thirty professional judgments 
secured from three child guidance clinies. The results are important, espe- 
cially in the light of the greatly increased responsibility for child training 
that has been shifted from the home to the school. 

Briefly, the teachers view with alarm ‘‘problems relating to sex, dis- 
honesty, disobedience, disorderliness, and failure to learn’’. Mental hy- 
zienists, with the clinical bias, consider problems that indicate withdraw- 
ing, recessive characteristices—shyness and sensitiveness, suspiciousness, 
fearfulness, cruelty, and depression—as of major importance. Naturally, 
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such differences indicate that the problems will be treated and disciplined 
in very different ways. 

The moral to be drawn is that each group sees the problem child in 
terms of its background of interests. Perhaps it is the teacher who fails 
to see the woods for the trees when viewing a child as something to be 
educated despite all obstacles in the way. The clinicians certainly are 
inder no such pressure, from home and superiors alike, and hence see 
maladjusted children who must become adjusted to home life, social 
rganizations, and the school before education is possible. 

The need is obvious, and Wickman suggests a program of teacher train- 
ng which emphasizes a careful study of the pupil’s social and experiential 
backgrounds in order to understand the symptoms which are of minor 
mportanee. It is the same old story which the psychologist is gradually 

ining, that the maladjusted individual will never be ‘‘cured’’ until 
the cause of his conflicts can be understood and eliminated ; that no amount 

treatment of specific symptoms can yield any lasting degree of sociali- 
ration. 

Dartmouth College. CHAUNCEY NEWELL ALLEN. 


[ae Human Minn. By Karl A. Menninger, M.D., Lecturer on Mental 
Hygiene, Criminology, and Abnormal Psychology, Washburn Col- 
lege. New York and London: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. Pp. xiv+ 
447. Regular edition, $5.00; textbook edition, $3.50. 

HE Mrnp at Miscurer: TrIcKs AND DECEPTIONS OF THE SUBCONSCIOUS 
AND How To Core witH THEM. By William 8S. Sadler, M.D., 
formerly Professor at the Post-graduate Medical School of Chicago. 
New York and London: Funk and Wagnalls, 1929. Pp. xv-+400. 
$4.00. 

The first of these books, ‘‘The Human Mind’’, by Karl A. Menninger, 

s presented in six long (but never tedious) chapters: 

‘“‘T, Principles: Introductory section dealing with modern conceptions 

mind and health. 

‘TI, Personalities: Synthetic section, dealing with the external appear- 
neces of the assembled machine in action and particularly in disaster. 

‘“‘TII, Symptoms: Analytic section, dealing with the parts of the 
nachine, dismantled. 

“*TV, Motives: Dynamic section, dealing with the sources and distribu- 

m of the power that drives the machine. 

‘*V, Treatments: Pragmatic section, dealing with the technique of 
repairs. 

“VI, Applications: Philosophie section, dealing with extensions of 
psychiatric theory.’’ 

The volume concludes with a ‘‘Selected Bibliography for the General 

Reader’’, and an index. 

Dr. Menninger’s approach, his interesting style, and the usefulness 

f his book, are shown further in the Preface, in which he says: 

‘“‘T have tried to put down in a systematic fashion the conception I 

have of the human personality. I have tried to keep it objective and 
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specific, and to write it so it could be understood. I think it represents 
approximately the views of the younger group in American psychiatry. 
But I don’t claim this. i take all the responsibility. . . . It is full 
of my own ideas, my own views, my own prejudices, my mistakes. But 
it’s what I teach my students and it’s what I tell my patients. 

‘*The adjuration to be ‘normal’ seems shockingly repellent to me; I see 
neither hope nor comfort in sinking to that low level. . . . For 
surely anyone who achieves anything is, @ priori, abnormal; this includes, 
not only the geniuses, but the presidents, the leaders, and the great enter- 
tainers. I presume most of the people in Who’s Who in America would 
resent being called normal. 

‘*And while I haven’t had much opportunity to examine personally 
those celebrities, I have had under close observation a considerable number 
of persons almost as interesting, just as abnormal and a great deal more 
accessible to study. And, having spent my academic and professional life 
trying to discover the meaning of these people’s troublesome abnormalities 
and the best ways to set them right . . . I wanted to write down my 
ideas about this curious human mind. Not the mind as a machine operating 
perfectly and invariably in a quiet little laboratory, but the mind as a 
collection of enormously complex possibilities for variation, most of the 


variations being called abnormal by people with some other kind of varia 
tion. Unless these variations get one into difficulties or into distincti 
they are apt to be unnoticed. Yet it is they which determine the personality 


It is they which differentiate the human being from the Robot. 
‘*T am indebted to so many people that I don’t know where to enumerate 
them all. . . Ernest Southard of Harvard was the inspiration of this 
book. He told me to write it, just before he died, ten years ago, when | 
was one of his many disciples. Smith Ely Jelliffe is written into this book, 
and William Alanson White and Lawson Lowrey and Herman Adler and the 1 
Adolf Meyer and William Healy, and Frankwood Williams, and my own Not 
father, Charles Frederick Menninger, and all those friends who have been 
at once my teachers and my companions. I hope I have done them mair 
credit.’’ and : 
The author’s conviction that ‘‘ psychology, in the academic sense, is the : 
science of the human mind shut up in a laboratory’’, and that psychology 
is accordingly but ‘‘one of the foundation stones upon which mental science treat 
is built’’ (p. 11), expresses a good deal of the strength and the weakness book 
of the book. There is here no serious effort to work out acceptable ogy’ 
psychological theory of mental abnormalities. While the author writes proce 
illuminatingly of adjustment to environment, of personality as an organiza- or st 
tion (of which the hereditary part ‘‘is less than we used to think’’), of tivel: 
the situation to which the personality has to adjust itself, and of the critic 


} ‘é 


attempts and failures to adjust, he is not very careful in his use of such 
terms as sensation, nervous impulse, and reflex; and, what is much more into 
important, his exposition is marked throughout by unfortunately uncritical sonal 
use of the Freudian conceptions of motivation, ‘‘forms of the libido”’, I hay 
symbolism, ‘‘the family romance’’, neurosis, ‘‘sublimation’’, and ‘‘ expres- more 
sive psychotherapy ’’. 
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Perhaps these theoretical weaknesses appear because the author is aware 
the faults of much theorizing, or because in his practice the pressure of 

man needs has not allowed for careful theorizing, or because he regards 
ese theoretical considerations as ‘‘too involved for clear elucidation in a 
emi-popular book’’, as he remarks of the mechanisms of sadism and 
isochism. One seems foreed to conelude, however, that Menninger takes 
s generally Freudian theory (Southard’s shade notwithstanding) as 
sentially sound in practice. . . . Certainly there is much here to tempt 
rigors of academic criticism. 
On the other hand, this volume deserves to be recognized as an intro- 
tion extraordinary to the field of mental maladjustments, in spite of 


modern psychiatric orthodoxy which runs through it. The book is 


ll of live illustrations, interesting discussions, and significant sidelights. 
provides immensely pedagogical expositions of psychiatric conceptions 


d nomenclature. Explanatory diagrams, and ingenions labels, such as 
[The Jehovah Complex’’, abound. The outline is clear. The whole is 
freshly and interestingly written, bubbling with the vitality of the 
r’s contacts with literature and life. Good sense and practical caution, 
often conspicuous (e.g., p. 359). The format is a most attractive 


Knopf book-making. Altogether, it is an uncommonly effective 

n 
ough the theoretical weaknesses, as they must seem to the psychol- 
‘e regrettable, and invite supplementation by such works as Prince, 
and others, or Sadler (reviewed below), this volume promises 
nsiderable use. It makes psychiatric-social problems very real for readers 
are not familiar with the psychiatric point of view; and it should 
ntribute much to the appreciation of mental hygiene as admirably defined 

Dr. Menninger at the beginning of the book: 

‘‘Let us define mental health as the adjustment of human beings to 
the world and to each other with a maximum of effectiveness and happiness. 
Not just efficiency, or just contentment—or the grace of obeying the rules 
f the game cheerfully. It is all of these together. It is the ability to 
maintain an even temper, an alert intelligence, socially considerate behavior, 
and a happy disposition. This, I think, is a healthy mind.’’ 

Turning to Dr. Sadler’s volume, ‘‘The Mind at Mischief’’, we find that 
it somewhat overlaps the field of Menninger’s; but it supplements that 

nt in important ways, and the outlook is different. Menninger’s 

very short on what might be called ‘‘pure abnormal psychol- 

the processes of dissociation, hypnosis, subeonscious incubation, ete; 

processes which explain many aberrations of the individual, whether solitary 

or social. This more special field Sadler’s book presents, and very effec- 

vely, on the whole; though again the treatment is not beyond certain 
criticisms. 

‘“In my own mind’’, says Sadler, ‘‘I have long divided psychic sufferers 
into three groups: victims of the neuroses, of the psychoses, and of per- 
sonality disturbances. . . . Under the head of personality disturbances 
I have thought it best to include those psychic disturbances which, though 
more profound and more serious than the neuroses, are not of sufficient 
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gravity to be classed as psychoses; and under this head I group mild forn 
of dissociation, hysteria, and the more persistent types of mental troub): 
due to what we may call ‘tricks of the subconscious.’ Into this last grow; 
fall many of our so-called psychics and spirit mediums.’’ The chapter 
include accordingly discussions of the subconscious, motives, complexes, 
conflicts, self-deception, and the usual phenomena of psychopathology. 
including automatic writing, paranoia, spiritualistic mediums, and methods 
of complex hunting and cure. The book includes, too, a ‘‘ Psychologist 
Introduction’’, by Gault, a ‘‘Neurologist’s Introduction’’, by Meyer 
Solomon, and an Index. , 

The place which, in Menninger’s theoretical horizon, is occupied by 
Freud, in Sadler’s is taken by McDougall and Freud and many other stars 
Jung, Adler, and Janet are among these, as indeed they were present f 
Menninger; but Sadler is more appreciative of Janet, is impressed by 
Dubois, and is especially appreciative of Prince, much of whose dynam 
psychological position he knows and employs with effect. The result is that 
there is not that contrast between the daylight of his own observations and 
practice, and the starlight of his theory, that we saw in Menninger 
Sadler’s theoretical firmament is more generally illumined. At the same 
time, it is hardly a complete daylight, for the academic psychologist at any 
rate. 

Not all psychologists will agree fully with this author’s MeDougallian 
analysis of ‘‘the social urge’’ and of ‘‘the worship urge’’ (pp. 80-81), for 
example, however significant may be the perspective which finds suppressed 
religious emotion at the root of one patient’s trouble (p. 76). The definition 
of congenital homesexuality in terms of apparent inheritance of the body 
of one sex with the brain reactions of the other sex (p. 244), invites serious 
question. Again, Sadler’s understanding of the psychology of psycho- 
therapy does not forfend him from writing what impresses the reviewer as 
a very weak chapter on hypnosis. 

Yet, in his use of psychological theory, the author of ‘‘The Mind at 
Mischief’’ is perhaps more uncritical in his language than in his thought 
it must be acknowledged that the views he employs have considerable 
practical value, at least, and we should note that from his position with 
regard to instincts and motivation generally, as well as from his profes- 
sional experience, Sadler is wholesomely critical of a number of the 
Freudian formulations. Certainly the book is very much better than its 
jacket blurb, or even its title, would lead the critical reader to suspect. 

The author’s development of the processes of self-deceit, in both 
‘‘normal’’ and abnormal varieties, is particularly good; his comments on 
sex conflict seem unusually sane, as he recognizes with equal frankness the 
facts of youthful sexuality and the needs of the social order; his style is 
as clear, if not so lively, as Menninger’s; and for all of his topics, the 
examples he gives from every-day life and clinical practice are very 
illustrative. 

The conclusion suggests itself that, as a prescription for the inquiring 
mind, Sadler’s work may well be compounded with Menninger’s. 

Smith College. W. S. Tayuor. 
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AssociaTIon Test. By Aaron J. Rosanoff. Reprinted from Manual 
of Psychiatry (6th edition). New York. John Wiley and Sons, 
1927. Pp. 74. $1.50. 
The extraordinary usefulness of the Kent-Rosanoff ‘‘Free Association 
est’’ is evidenced by the fact that this reprint of frequency tables has 
vone into its sixth edition. The range of the original test has been 
nsiderably enlarged by the addition of the juvenile reactions obtained 
m the work of Woodrow and Lowell, first printed in the Psychological 


REI 


Monographs Series in 1916. 
As the tables now stand, with norms for both Negro and white children, 
rmal and defective, and for normal and insane adults, the test offers a 
\itful approach to a wide variety of social problems which involve the 
idy of individual differences. 
Printed forms of the test itself can be purchased in packages of twenty- 
from the Morningside Press, 417 West 118th Street, New York City. 
With the increasing general interest in the laboratory study of emotional 
tendencies it is safe to predict that the use of these frequency tables will 
hortly become universal in every course in experimental psychology. 


H. T. M. 





PsycHOLOGYy oF CHILDHOOD. By E. J. Swift. New York. Appleton, 
1930. Pp. x+431. $3.00. 
Parents who complain that books on the child give too many facts 
thout relating them together for the casual reader may find in this book 
vhat they seek. It was written for parents and teachers: ‘‘This book was 
written to restore the child to his proper place—the center of the educa- 
tional picture.’’ It is an emphasis upon the individual child rather than 


[HE 


the child lost in a maze of statistics. 

Here is a book with a bias that is a cross between the mental hygiene 
ind the educational statements—the ‘‘whole child’’ is in mind; also a 
‘picture of the Personality is what the teacher should want to see today’’. 
In a dynamic age, parents and teachers seek to understand children in: 
differences in Personality, temperamental blemishes, unfortunate home 
conditions, the limits set on intellectual capacity by heredity—these con- 
stitute a challenge to the parent or teacher. Here is a guide to modern 
conditions of life as they influence the younger generation, from infancy 
through adolescence. 

The technical arrangement of the book is interesting. The chapters 
may be grouped as follows: the pre-school and early school years; play, 
and moral and social education; emotions—in boys and in girls—before 
and during adolescence; the nervous, backward, peculiar, and superior 
child—their heredity and their environments; imagination, and child psy- 
choanalysis; and the measurement of intelligence. Each chapter has its 
list of classic and modern references; a total of 573 titles, including some 
repetitions. 

Dartmouth College. CHAUNCEY NEWELL ALLEN. 



































NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 

(This notice does not preclude the book from further notice or review.) 

THe LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD. By Dorothea A. 
MeCarthy. Univ. of Minn. Press, 1930. Pp. xiii+-174. Price $2.50. 

SOCIAL CONTROL OF THE MENTALLY Dericient. By Stanley P. Davies, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1930. Pp. xix+389, 
Price $3.00. 

PLEASURE AND INstINcT. By A. H. B. Allen. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, New York, 1930. Pp. ix+336. Price $4.00. 

FouNnpDaTIONS OF MentTaL HeautH. By Leonardo Bianchi. Translation by 
G. A. Barracelli, M.D. D. Appleton, New York, 1930. Pp. ix+-277. 
Price $2.50. 

THE GUIDANCE OF MENTAL GROWTH IN INFANT AND CHILD. By Arnold 
Gesell. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1930. Pp. xi+322. 
Price $2.25. 

ABNORMAL PsycHoLogy. By H. L. Hollingworth. The Ronald Press, 
New York, 1930. Pp. xi+590. Price $4.50. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN PHILOsoPpHy. By Daniel Sommer Robinson. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1930. Pp. xiii+836. 


NOTES 

At the biennial convention of the American Association of University 
Women to be held in Boston April eighth to eleventh, it is the plan to 
devote one session to the discussion of ‘‘The Clinical Approach to the 
Study of Childhood and Adolescence’’. Dr. Augusta Bronner, Co-Director 
of the Judge Baker Foundation, will present a paper on this topic as a 
basis for leading discussion. Dr. Esther Richards of the Henry Phipps 
Psychiatrie Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital, will be in charge of the sum- 
marizing conference. Among the leaders in this field who have been 
asked to participate are: Dr. Marianna Taylor, Clinical Diagnostician of 
the Judge Baker Foundation; Almeda Dawley, Child Guidance Clinic 
of Philadelphia; Elizabeth Dexter, Public School Clinic of Newark, New 
Jersey; Dr. Winifred Richmond, Psychologist, St. Elizabeths Hospital; Dr. 
William Healy, Director, Judge Baker Foundation; and Dr. Ira Wile, 
Psychiatrist in Chief, Mt. Sinai Hospital. The American Association of 
University Women extends to all interested a cordial invitation to attend. 
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